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Jetutorial. 


MORALITY is akin to mathematics, 
and the law of. love is the human ex- 
pression of the law of gravitation. 


_ BULWER-LyYTTON says, ‘‘Enthusiasm 
Is the genius of sincerity.’’ How 
true this is. Was there ever a glow in 
the eye of a diplomat, or fervor at the 
core of compromise? Expediency is 
a child of the frigid zone. 


THE law of altruism, rightly bal- 
anced, the care for the not-self, is 
the culmination of the philosophy of 
evolution. The law of conduct, which 
In the lower life calls for self-preserva- 
tion, ends in the higher life in the 
divine call for self-sacrifice. 


A RELIGIOUS exchange speaks of 
the Pantheon, Paris, as being ‘‘former- 
ly a temple of worship, but that it was 
desecrated at the request of Victor 
Hugo inorder that he might be laid 
to rest there.’’ ‘The exchange sug- 
gests a further desecration in the bur- 


= lal of Ernest Renan within its walls. 
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| and-~observation for its method, and 


The true ftemple of worship is" not | 
desecrated! by the presence of such 
honored, truth-serving, man-loving 
dust. 


THE old Ninth Massachuetts Regi- 
ment has recently returned to the 
Twelfth North Carolina Regiment, 
the flag which they captured in battle 
thirty years ago. A gracious act 
witnessing to the growth .of a noble 
sentiment, that which will make for us 
a glorious country. 


SHALL we trust our /7zfuitions? 
Woe for us if we do not respect them, 
for they are the tuitions of our fore- 
elders, the stratified deposits of their 
joys and woes. They have a place in 
the economy of the life of to-day as 
solid as the gold of the Rockies and 
the anthracite of the Alleghanies. 


It is time we found a natural code 
of ethics, for the supernatural is los- 
ing its hold upon society. It is good 
to have the Ten Commandments 
proven commanding, even though the 
Pentateuch should prove fallible. 
The demands of right are written 
upon the tablets of human experience. 


‘* SOCIOLOGY ”’ is the rising science. 
It has justice for its aim, experiment 


humanity for its field. ~ Let selfishness, 
note the handwriting on the wall; for 
as a creditable basis of operation, even 
in commerce or as an acknowledged 
standard either for the capitalist or 


the switchman, its days are num- 
bered. 


AFTER all, independency and liber- 
alism in thought and method seem to 
belong to England as much, if not 
more, as to the United States. An 
Oxford clergyman has recently invited 
those who frequent the river on Sun- 
days to come to his church in boating 
flannels. And Oxford has opened its 
doors, at least in one of its theolog- 
ical departments, to women, while the 
American Harvard still keeps them 
out. 


THE Unitarian church at Ithaca, 
N. Y., is doing a sensible and brave 
thing in giving from its pulpit on 
successive Sunday evenings political 
lay sermons under thé general title of 
‘‘ Politics and Religion.’’ ‘The four 
great political parties are asked to 
answer through eminent and respect- 
‘able representatives the question : 
‘“What does your party propose to 
do for the people?’’ It is a hopeful 
sign when pending questions are car- 
ried from the swagger and partisan 
exaggeration and abuse of the old 
time ‘‘Stump’’ to the restrained, 
truth-seeking, and truth-telling dig- 
nity of the church pulpit and a 
Sunday evening audience. Many are 
concerned over the quietness of the 
present campaign. We think it 
rather a source of congratulation ; it 
is easier to ¢hink when there is not 
much noise. 


THESE words from our associate, 
Dr. Hirsch, in the Reform Advocate 
serve our editorial purposes as well: 
‘‘Rvery well-wisher of our country 
must do his utmost to protect the 
public school system against any 
attempts to destroy it for sectarian or 
other purposes. The public school 
cannot be replaced by Catholic, Prot- 
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lies in the interests of the best human- 
ity, that in the plastic days of child- 
hood, children of different faiths and 
religious beliefs should be brought to- 
gether. This is the only effectual 
way of combating deeply rooted prej- 
udices. The Protestant child meeting 
the Jewish playmate or the Catholic 
companion in the school-room, will 
for his whole life carry away the im- 
pression, that virtues are not the pre- 
rogative of one sect, and that vice is 
not the inseparable attendant upon 
another. Separation according to the 
religion of the parents, in the years 
of childhood, will result in fostering 
prejudices that cannot but be fatal to 
the peace of the community, and to 
that hearty co-operation between dif- 
ferent component members of society 
which is essential to the welfare and 
prosperity of our country.’’ 


A RECENT Ottawa paper noticed 
that the Rev. C. F. Bradley, of 
Quincy, has been preaching there be- 
fore the Unity Sunday Circle, on the 
‘ Religion of Humanity,’’ and the re- 
port is so suggestive that we repro- 
duce some of the pertinent segtences, 
knowing that they are but the bones 
which our Brother Bradley clothed 
with graceful, living flesh. 


‘* He said that creeds were dead ; they no 
longer held together the religious people of 
the world. 


intellectual development denies it the power 
of areal knowledge of religion, while an- 
other portion, highly intellectual, acknowl- 
edges within its breast the God of humanity 
and abolishes the God of creeds, but favor- 
ing criticism and business or social disaster, 
remains in the power of the orthodox 
churches. 

‘‘ His was the religion of humanity; a re- 
ligion which placed man above creeds and 
leads on to the heights of intellectual and 
moral development. His was the God of 
nature and the God of universal love, and 
every man must discover that God for him- 
self. ’’ 


The Great Dedication. 


It is done! A great event has 
just passed. The dedication of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition build- 
ings and the attendant celebration 
so long advertised have just been 
carried to a successful, aye, trium- 
phant conclusion. The weather was 
perfect, everybody was here, ap- 
parently, of those expected, save 
President Harrison and Grover Cleve- 
land. The tender cause of the presi- 
dent’s absence challenges the heart- 
felt sympathy of the nation and intro- 
duced a touch of thoughtfulness into 
the exercises. The plans were so well 
carried out, the prudence of the man- 
agement which admitted no one into 
the ground except invited guests 
made it a little too respectable a com- 
pany to reach its highest effectiveness. 
It was too respectable an affair to be 
ag enthusiastic as one might wish. 
The ten acres of seating capacity in 
the thirty-one acres of building car- 
ried it quite beyond the reach of an 
auditorium, even the mighty chorus 
of Prof. Tomlins’ could scarcely reach 
through the high, vaulted spaces. 
But as a *‘ shectaculum,’’ if the word 
is permissible, the great building 
proved an unparalleled success; if 
ever before there was as many people, 
comfortably seated and in their right 
minds under one roof, and accessible 
to all eyes at one time, we would be 


estant, or Jewish day-schools. It! 
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glad to know when and where the 


the membership of 
the churches affirms belief, but its Tenited- 


event occurred. But of the digness 
of this occasion our readers will learn 
in other directions. We would we 
might impress upon our readers the 
greatness of the occasion. 

The military was present in credit- 
able numbers, but it was not a military 
event. The church and clergy were 
on the ground, the voice of the highest 
American prelate of Rome was lifted 
in prayer, but it was in no event an 
ecclesiastical occasion. Behind the 
speakers on the grand stand were 
représentatives of many crowned 
heads; but, there was nothing of 
royalty in the occasion; it was a 
democratic, humanitarian and civic 
occasion. The Vice-president of the 
United States, speaking for the high- 
est executive ofhcer of the United 
States, dedicated the buildings to 
HUMANITY. Archbishop Ireland, in 
his noble address at the inauguration 
of the World’s Congress Auxiliary, 
again emphasized the humane and 
humanizing quality of the undertak- 
ing. Mrs. Potter Palmer, with the 
grace and dignity that fully justified 
the difficult position she has created, 
both on the Fair ground and at the 
Auditorium, called attention to the 
unique and altogether surprising and 
prophetic place which woman has oc- 
cupied in this Exposition, and there 
is every indication that the surprises 
in this direction are to continue. 
“Oar space forbids. 
which our heart might dictate, but 
we beg our readers to carefully study 
the reports of last week’s dedication 
as they would the reports of a relig- 
ious conclave. In so doing we wonder 
if many will not come to our conclu- 
sion that it was a great world event 
without an adequate religious expres- 
sion. The Columbian Exposition, 
both in its material and immaterial 
exhibit, isin quest of areligion. The 
ecclesiasticisms of the world, any or 
all of them, from the narrowest to the 
broadest, are inadequate to represent 
the occasion. The dogmas, creeds, 
thought and word limitations, shrivel, 
the broadest of them, into proportions 
wholly inadequate. 

It will be the business of the Fifth 
American century to create a religion 
active and organized, with its temples 
and its missions that will fit the Col- 
umbian Exposition of the Fourth. No 
‘“Christianity ’’ however pure, no 
sect with its diluted ecclesiasticzsm 
or any other ‘‘zsms’’ can occupy 
the ground. It must be the religion 
of humanity, the universal religion 
that will seek in the thought of the 
divine humanity a sense of the infinite 
God, whose worship will at least be 
characterized by two mighty inspira- 
tions, namely : 

1. The scientist’s passion for truth, 
a thirst for progress, ever rising into 
Columbian quests. 

2. The Christlike impulse to help. 
It will be stirred with the genius of 
sympathy, it will havea hand of fellow- 
ship co-operative with the Samaritan, 
the Publican, the Jew and the Gen- 
tile. Its bond will not be a creed but a 
spirit of unity upborne by the search 
for freedom, fellowship and character. 

With its many other significances 
to us the recent dedication was an un- 
conscious festival of religion, a pre- 
paration service for the church that is 
to be; to help create which, UNITY 
asks for continuation of the privilege 
to exist. 
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The Ethics of Evolution. 


It is now thirty-two years since 
Herbert Spencer gave to the world 
the outline of his scheme of philoso- 
phy, and thirty-eight years since he 
clearly grasped and publicly stated 
that the fundamental principle of uni- 
versal development, of progress in all 
departments of existence, is along the 
line reaching from the simple to the 
complex,—the principle now known 
as Evolution ; and still the churches, 
as a rule, distrust the philosophy and 
dread the philosopher. Morals and 
religion—and we will not try to keep 
these two words apart or to mark 
their respective boundaries—are still 
supposed to be threatened by this 
laborious student. 

There are dangers that go with 
every great enlargement of thought. 
But they are the dangers of birth, the 
pains of growth, the perplexities of 
prosperity. The only danger with 
which morality 1s menaced by the 
Evolution theory, is temporary. Just 
now, ethics is exposed to the demoral- 
ization that goes with a change of 
base. It is subject to the peculiar 
dangers of an army changing front in 


the presence of the enemy. The evo- 
lutionist shocks the conventional 
zsthetics of life. He makes man 


apparently very vulgar, and ethics is 
more indebted to the respectabilities 
than we are wont to realize. People 
will doa thing because it is polite, 
even when they would not do it be- 
cause it is right. This fact always 
has given some royal pedigree to the 
saviours of the race, and when the 
evolutionist comes along hinting at a 
blood-relationship with the quadru- 
mane, the thought is rather discour- 
aging at first. The hints of an eternity 
in time and an infinity in space, which 
the methods of evolution crowd upon 
us, are staggering to the individual 
when they are first suggested. The 
consciousness of a mote-like existence 
floating in the boundless sea may 
sicken the soul with a sense of finite- 
ness. Then, too, the methods which 
have necessarily prevailed thus far 
among the leading advocates of evo- 
lution seem to exalt outward fact 
over inward experience, and by im- 
plication, if not by dictation, the 
material phenomena seem to overlay 
the spiritual reality. The evolution- 
ist has been so busy with molecules 
and protoplasm, and his tools have 
been so largely those of the laboratory 
and the dissecting-room, that ethics, 
which must always spring largely 
from feeling, the pri duct of a synthe- 
sis that solvents and microscopes can- 
not reach, may take alarm. 

But the demoralization of this 
change is more than compensated by 
the growing vigor of conviction 
which this theory is bringing to a 
growing class. In these days of 
crumbling creeds, it is refreshing to 
the moralist to find a rising earnest- 
ness waxing with enthusiasm in the 
very camp of the supposed enemy. 

While the magnificent sweep of 
law revealed by evolution, may take 
a little of the conceit out of our 
moral philosophies, it need not on 
that account injure our morality. It 
may help cure the ‘‘ goiter of ego- 
tism,’’ which Emerson calls the be- 
setting sin of our day, but it leaves 
our individuality all the more secure. 
When astronony proved to the astrol- 
ogist that the stars had other mission 
in the universe than that of presiding 
over the destinies of individual men, 
it humiliated the astrologist, but the 
stars shone none the less brightly for 
the guidance and soothing of men. 

The believer in morais and the 
worker in the field of ethics may well 
give ‘‘ All hail !’’ to the workers in 
physical science as their best co-la- 
borers, for they are laying sure and 
strong the foundations of a morality 
that willendure. They are placing the 

m rounds of that ladder which 
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when completed, will be greater than 
Jacob’s, for instead of angels de- 
scending, mortals will ascend upon 
it to angelic excellencies. Herbert 
Spencer first gave to the world a 
study of nebulze and rocks. Then 
came his ‘‘ Biology,’’ which was fol- 
lowed by his ‘‘ Psychology,’’ and his 
‘‘Sociology,’’ and lastly by his 
studies in Ethics. This is the true 
method of evolution, and we must be 
patient with it. Let the chalk de- 
posits be fully studied and carefully 
surveyed and then the evolutionist 
will better know how to survey Vedic 
hymns and Egyptian scripture, those 
ancient deposits of thought and feel- 
ing. When the curiosity concerning 
the found Builders is satisfied, then 
evolution will insist upon determin- 
ing more accurately the place in his- 
tory of the cathedral builders. Let 


scientists once establish beyond aj 


doubt the unity of species in the 
animal kingdom, then easily and rap- 
idly will the students of morality 
establish the community of nations, 
the solidarity of the race, the sympa- 
thy of religions and the brotherhood 
of man. In the final synthesis of 
evolution we shall realize with Low- 
ell that 


‘‘A poet’s lyre demands an arm 
Of tougher sinew than the sword,’’ 


and with Emerson, that we are not 

only 

‘‘Owners of the seven stars and the solar 
year,’’ 

but also 

‘*Of Caesar’s hand and Plato’s brain, 


Of Lord Christ’s heart and Shakespeare’s 
strain.’ 


The science of Evolution is al- 
ready being applied to the high prob- 
lems of ethics. Those who are to-day 
making the most profound study of 
the practical interests of humanity, 
are evolutionists. Well may evolution 
be an inspiration, for poetry and art, 
philosophy and _ science, statecraft 
and religion unite under its banner, 
teaching us to sing : 

‘‘ For step by step since time began, 
We see the steady gain of man.”’ 

The thought of an unfolding divin- 
ity working in every fragment of the 
universe, moving in every tear of a 
child or kiss of a woman, warms one 
to say with Mab Myrick in the story, 
‘‘It makes one want to do something 
good, something grand, it makes one 
so sorry for everybody,’’ and with 
Schiller, one wants to take the ‘‘ into 
his arms and kiss it.’’ 

Evolution points to some high 
copartnery among men, a complex 
social organization of which the golden 
rule will be the constitution and love 
the exective officer. It points to 
ethics that will bloom into religious 
sentiment, a faith in the One-in-All 
and the All-in-One. It points to a 
church that shall be a school of ap- 
plied ethics, a humanitarian church 
aglow with with a passion for prog- 
ress, restless with a thirst for useful- 
ness, stirred with a great yearning 
for companionship with those whose 
whose religious belief is most remote. 
This ethical church will hate uniform- 
ity as it hates death. It will court 
variety as it does life. It will recog- 
nize that bigotry makes for atheism, 
that dogmatism is the mother of 
scepticism ; while investigation is the 
father of faith and study, earnest study 
of any verity in this infinite universe, 
is the High-priest at the altar of rev- 
erence. 


CAN you sit down in a world of 
men and say that observation, or any 
of the hundred lines of petty activity 
in which so many are engaged is 
your principal. business? Is_ there 
any man in such boyishness? | 


THE glory of heaven is the glory 
of earth transmuted in the mind ; and 
the glory of God is the glory of man 
thus transmuted. | 
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Secretary Reynold’s Appeal. 


At the request of the Secretary, we 
gladly print this week the appeal of 
the American Unitarian Association. 
The relation of this journal towards 
the work of the Association is well 
understood. We are always glad to 
recognize its fidelity and its helpful- 
ness. But we are equally ready to 
speak of its limitation, and what 
seems to us the inadequacy of its 
present attitude and constitution to 
represent the full sweep of the Unita- 
rian movement or the national scope 
of the Unitarian miissionary work. 
Two fallacies, as it seems to us, limit 
the scope of the American Unitarian 
Association: (1) The felt necessity of 
limiting its sympathies and its co- 
operation to a Unitarianism expressed 
in theological beliefs rather than in 
those principles which underlie all be- 
liefs and give them their moral value. 
This led the Association to withdraw 
its co-operation from the Western 
Unitarian Conference in 1886, a /co- 
operation not yet restored, although 
the Association works with seyeral 
State conferences, churches and ifdi-, 
viduals occupying identically the posi- 
tion which the Western Conference 
enunciated in 1886. (2) The assump- 
tion that it is wise, even if it were pos- 
sible, to centralize the missionary work 
and missionary funds in one headquar- 
ters, and that in Boston. Thus it is 
loth to recognize any administrative 
centers save such as it may create or 
control. This policy has given us in 
the Mississippi valley a double exec- 
utive, and the A. U. A. spends several 
thousand dollars a year in the admin- 
istration of the limited funds at its 
disposal in this section, independent 
of the natural center of executive and 
sympathetic work existing at the Uni- 
tarian Headquarters in Chicago. We 
speak thus frankly because of our in- 
terest in the larger field and in the 
organization which stands as the par- 
ent organization of the Unitarian 
movement in this country. Open and 
kindly criticism is better than smoth- 
ered disaffection. We hope Secretary 
Reynolds’ circular will be read and 
acted upon. Let every church make 
its good-will offering to the organiza- 
tion which gives so much annually 
both east and west; but let every 
church also sustain generously those 
more local organizations which foster 
a Unitarianism indigenous to the soil. 
Not centralization but federation is 
the true ‘‘American’’ policy, as it is 
also the only policy in harmony with 
the spirit of free congregationalism. 


Men and Things. 


THE Pundita Ramabai’s schooi in Bom- 
bay accommodates now thirty-four child- 
widows and ten non-widows, and enjoys the 
sympathy of the leading people of Bombay; 
in local phrase it is known as the Sharada 
Sadan. 


ENGLISHMEN are excited over the fact 
that the ‘‘ Foudroyant,’’ at one time Nel- 
son’s flagship, has been sold to a German 
firm of ship-brokers to be converted into 
kindling wood. But they have still left the 
old ship from which the hero signaled at 
Trafalgar ‘‘England expects every man to 
do his duty.”’ 


THE long-house of the Iroquois, recon- 
structed as it stood in the time of their 
glory, is to be one of the attractions at the 
World’s Fair. This represents the primitive 
stage of the long-house; the latest develop- 
ment and highest form of which can be found 
in the long-house known as the ‘‘ Woman’s 
Resolve’’ erected last summer at Tower 
Hill, Wisconsin. The old model was the 
home for warriors, the new, for students. 
Tomahawks have, in the course of time, 
given way to volumes of Browning and 
tracts an Woman’s Suffrage. Who says the 
world is not growing? 


SINCE 1877, amonopoly of the sale for 
spirits in the city of Bergen has been given 
to a company of gentlemen who bound 
themselves to certain conditions, ali of them 
seemingly wise and conducive to greater 
restriction of the sale. No compensation 
was given to the individuals who were con- 
pelled to give way to this monopoly and go 
out of business, a rather severe way of as- 
serting that one engaging in such business 
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has no natural rights. The number of 
spirit-shops was at once reduced from 
twenty-one to twelve, and have not in. 
creased since, spite of the growth of the City 
from thirty-nine thousand to fifty thousand 
persons. The shops are made unattractive 
only one drink at a visit permitted, and yn, 
one under seventeen allowed in them. 
During the fifteen years of the experimen; 
the consumption has fallen off one quarter. 
and the 5 Farneaser ns for drunkenness. 
one-half. The important difference betweey 
this plan and the Gothenburg one, jg 
that in i Gothenburg scheme, the 
profits go t) the reduction of taxes, making 
the rate “prow artners ™ Pe Sale of 
spirits. In t rwegian plan the mone 
is all spent in puikuthropy the “regen. 
eration of the masses”’ being the avowed 
object. Workingmen’s halls, reformatories, 
parks, and libraries are some of the things 
accomplished by this monopoly.—/London 
Times. 


Tisely Books of Fact 
and Frctton. 


The Coming Climax In the Des- 


tinies of America. By Lester C. Hubbard. 45 
pages of startling facts and searching questions in 
American politics. Written before the Homestead 
and Idaho troubles, it predicts and accounts for 


these and worse commotions, and points out the 


way to a peaceful solution. 
50 cents. 


Cloth, $1.50 ; paper, 


‘* In the intense earnestness of the author, the book 
is somewhat pessimistic in tone, but it evidences 
a careful study of the problems that are vexing the 
nation to-day, and a spirit of loyalty to American 
liberty in its deepest and widest meaning.’’—U/nion 
Signal. 


An Ounce of Prevention to save 


America from Having a Government of the Few, 
by the Few, and for the Few. Considerations in 
favor of a succession tax and asystem of public 
manual training schools. By Augustus Jacobson. 
Paper, 50 cents. 


‘*A vigorous discussion. ts 
sane and noble, and his ‘Ounce of Prevention’ is 
worth many pounds of cure.’’—New York World. 


Lessons From the World of Matter 


and the World of Man. By Theodore Parker. 
Selected from notes of unpublished sermons by 
Rufus Leighton. t12mo, 430 pages, cloth. $1,25; 
paper, so cents. 


“A volume of selections from Theodore Parker's 
unpublished sermons has been pathos in this city. 
It makes a veritable book of eloquence, from which 
one draws inspirations, feeling indebted for every 
page. Poetic beauty and rugged sense look out by 
turns from Theodore Parker’s sentences, just as from 
her veil of mosses, ferns, flowers and grasses, the 
brown face of good Mother Earth at times appears, 
making us bless beauty and utility in the same 
breath.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


Inquirendo Island. By MHudor 


Genone. A clever story of love and adventure on 
a strange island, where the one sacred book is the 
Arithmetic. Paper, 353 pages, 50 cents. 


A stronger piece of fiction than Edward Bellamy’s 
** Looking Backward.’’—7he Arena. 

An attack on revealed religion.—N. Y. 7imes. 

Not wanting ina spirit of full reverence for the es- 
sential truths of God’s universe.—ChAristian Register. 


The Last Tenet: Imposed upon 
the KhanofTomathoz. By Hudor Genone, author 
of Inquirendo Island. Copiously illustrated with 
original drawings by Louis M. Glackens, 12mo, 
165 pages, cloth, $1.25; paper,js5o cents. 


‘*A delightful story, charmingly illustrated.’’— 
Boston Traveller. 


Liberty and Life.—Seventeen dis- 


courses on the applications of scientific truth to 
morals and religion. By E. P. Powell. r2mo, 205 
pages, cloth, $1.00 ; paper, 50 cents. 


Strong, even, bold essays on ethical and religious 
subjects. They are the work of a man of vigorous 
intellect, who has studied the doctrine of evolution 
long and carefully, and has not found it necessary to 
abandon all his old reverences. The discourses are 
full of interest to the casual reader by reason of their 
fund of anecdote and biographical cita'ion, and to 
the seeker for religious and moral truth they offer 
many helps.—Lilerary World. 


Any book in this list can be obtained from leading 
booksellers, or will be mailed on receipt of price by the 
publishers. Any reader of UNITY who would like to 
make a business arvangement by which he can obtain 
books of all publishers at wholesale prices is invited to 
write for particulars. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


Visions of Good. 
| Thirty-three Recent 


Poems of Freedom. 
By JAMES H. WEST. 


“Fresh, earnest and virile.’—RrEv. Dr. A. FP: 
PUTNAM. 
‘* A serene augury and hopeful forelook. . . bUSY 
with large thoughts. . . full of cheer, faith, feeling 
. not a morbid note in the whole. . . truly help 
ful.’’—J. V. BLAKE, in Unity. 
Paper, 10 cents a copy. 


Address, 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 DEARBORN STREET, 
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Contributed and Selected, 


Columbus. 


pehind him lay the gray Azores, 
Behind, the gates of Hercules ; 

Before him not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said : ‘‘Now must we pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone; 

Speak, Admiral, what shall I say ?”’ 
‘Why say, sailon! andon!”’ 


‘“My men grow mutinous, day by day, 
My men grow ghastly, wan and weak.”’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘‘ What shall I say, brave Admiral, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
Why you shall say at break of day : 
“Sail on! sail on! and on!” 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might 
blow, 
Until at last the blanch’d mate said: 
‘Why now, not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
The very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Admiral, and say 
He said : ‘‘Sail on! and on !”’’ 


They sailed, they sailed, then spoke his 
mate : 
‘‘This mad sea shows his teeth to-night, 


well as the broadness and unprejudice 
of Mr. Mayo’s observations and con- 
clusions. His twelve years of work 
in this ‘‘ Ministry of Education ’’ ; the 
learning and exquisite tact which he 
must have to have gained for himself 
the cordial, renewed and unretracted 
invitations to visit schools of every 
kind, even those under every religious 
denomination (except Roman Catho- 
lic); the prodigious amount of visit- 
ing, addressing, writing and helping 
of all kinds that he has accomplished ; 
and his confidential reception by all 
engaged or interested in educational 
work, all prove his fitness for the 
work and the value of any report he 
may make. 

Mr. Mayo finds much to hope for 
in the educational work now going 
on and likely to go on in the South ; 
but at the same time there are many 
deficiencies to deplore, and a sad in- 
adequacy to the pressing needs every- 
where, both of the white and colored 
population. The hope lies in the 
higher education of those who will 
afterwards go into the schools to 
teach, and in the wide establishment 
of public schools. This is the need 


He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one word ; 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 
The words leaped as a leaping sword : 
‘‘Sailon! and on! and on!’’ 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And thro’ the darkness peered that night, 
Ah, darkest night ! — and then a speck — 
A light! a light! a light! a light ! 
It grew — a star-lit flag unfurled ! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn, 
He gained a world! he gave that world 
Its watchword : ‘‘On! and on!”’ 


—Joaguin Miller. 


Southern Women and Education. 


With ‘‘Compliments of Author’”’ 
stamped upon its cover, there came 
to UNITY office a Circutar of Informa- 
tion, issued by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, entitled, ‘‘Southern Women in 
the Recent Educational Movement in 
the South,’’ by Rev. A. D. Mayo, 
M. A.; and it came into my hands for 
examination, I am glad to say. 

One expects a report even upon an 
interesting topic to be more or less 
‘‘dry,’’ soI set myself the ‘‘ task’’ 
of looking this one over in an hour or 
two ; but soon found that I was unwill- 
ing todo any ‘‘ skipping’’ and felt 
well repaid for putting all my reading 
time for several days uponit. The 
introduction © to the report was 
written by W. T. Harris, and it is 


interesting to find that he also has an 


able article in the June 4 antic upon 
‘The Education of the Negro,’’ 
which is commanding wide attention. 

Mr. Mayo divides his able esssay 
(for that is what his report really is) 
into three main divisions: ‘‘ Southern 
schools for the education of girls ; 
second, the work of Northern and 
Southern women in the superior 
schools for colored youth; third, 
the common school. In’‘all these 
departments of educational activity 
the women of the South are 
every year becoming more broad- 
ly and vitally interested, and 
here must we look for the most im- 
portant manifestation of the influence 
of woman, through education, upon 
the unfolding social status of this por- 
tion of the country.’’ 

Mr. Mayo explains carefully the 
Position held, and influence wielded, 
by Southern women before the war . 
the emancipation that really came to 
them in many ways quite as much 
as to the negro by the war and the 
changed conditions that brought out 
their capabilities, and their subse- 
quent work in teaching and other in- 

ences in educational matters. Very 
much of what he says will give many 
Persons an entirely different idea upon 
the matter from that now held ; and 
one Cannot but be impressed by the 
reasonableness and moderation, as 


of the whole country, thinking peo- 
| ple conclude, but the North already 
has much more than the South, inad- 
equate as we often think it is. It 
would be hard to overestimate the 
good in Mr. Mayo’s work; and it is to 
be earnestly hoped that not for lack 
of support or any other reason will it 
flag or cease. Any one wishing a 
true, broad view of the educational 
work of the South, a better apprecia- 
tion of what mighty influence can 
radiate from even quiet, limited work 
conscientiously done, as the Southern 
women have done it, and some hours 
of very delightful reading, will do 
well to send to the Bureau of Educa- 


tion at Washington, for this book of 


Mr. Mayo’s, to be had for the send- 
ing. JUNIATA STAFFORD. 


ee eee — 


The Need of the American 
Unitarian Association. 


The Association has sought to be 
faithful to its place and duty and to 
shrink from no burden which could 
rightfully be laid upon its shoulders. 


Training Schools for Servants. 


The importance of the subject of 
industrial training in this country at 
the present time can scarcely be over- 
estimated. And among all the dif- 
ferent forms which this training may 
be made to take, no one is of such 
vast importance, to my mind, as the 
training of girls for good domestic 
service. It has already attained some 
importance, and a few atempts at 
schools have been made, but the mat- 
ter is as yet imperfectly understood, 
and inadequately applied. The tre- 
mendous necessity for better help for 
wives and mothers has not yet dawned 
upon the minds of thinking, executive 
men. The present slipshod arrange- 
ments do not interfere to an unbear- 
able extent with their comforts, and 
if they do, they flee from them to the 
boarding house. But the fact re- 
mains and is recognized by thinking 
women, that the health and the lives 
of multitudes of the very best women 
in the land is sacrificed every year, 
for the want of better help—-or by the 
absence of any help at all. In many 
portions of our country to-day it is 
practically impossible to procure do- 
mestic help of any kind. Whole 
farming communities are thus situ- 
ated, and the overworked women of 
the families are groaning under their 
burdens. In villages the matter is 
somewhat better, and in cities some 
kind of help can generally be had, 
but how untrained, incompetent, and 
unreasonable, only good housekeep- 
ers know. Now with the vast num- 
bers of women and girls who are 
obliged to support themselves who 
are all about us, this state of things 
can be remedied, if thinking men and 
women will interest themselves in it. 
My belief is that the first step to be 
taken is to elevate the employment, 
raise it to the ranks of skilled labor. 

Only in this way can girls of a 
better class be induced to enter it. 
This can be best done by a system of 
schools of Domestic Economy. These 
can soon be lifted to the same ranks 
that training schools for nurses now 
occupy, and the employment can be 
made just as honorable. Domestic 
wages are good now, and perhaps no 
advance would be needed. Still the 


There is hardly a liberal movement 
in the whole breadth of our land 


its ability. In its gifts it has known 
no North or South, no East or West. 
The work, however, has now in- 
creased beyond its financial capacity 
to sustain, unless our parishes respond 
more generously. More Unitarian 
societies have come into existence in 
the last ten years than in the preced- 
ing forty, and three hundred and 
fifty thousand tracts have been sent 
out where a meager’ twenty-five 


thousand used to be required. This 


statement sums up the story of the 
affluence of our work and the penury 
of our treasury. Two remedies are 


our societies, that now give, could 
greatly enlarge their subscriptions, 
indeed ought to do so, and would 
feel the happier if they did. Second, 
the two hundred societies, which now 
do not give, could take up a neglected 
duty and do their part for the spir- 
itual welfare of mankind. It may be 
admitted that most of these ungiving 
societies are small and often poor. 
Still, most could give tens, many 
fifties, some hundreds of dollars ; and 
the sum total would be many thou- 
sands. Never was the door of noble 
influence so open to our Unitarian 
body as to-day. Never was our duty 
to do our part so plain. Can we not 
have wisdom enough, and spiritual 
insight enough and generosity enough, 
to go in at that open door and possess 
such portion of the promised land as 
' belongs to us? 


| In behalf of the Directors, 
GRINDALL REYNOLDS, 


Secretary of A. U. A. 


which it has not aided to the best of 


obviously at hand: first, many of 


tendency would be to raise the wages 
of such girls as were graduates of 


these schools I think, above those | 


who had only the helter-skelter train- 
ing of the average home. Let it once 
be seen that an educated servant takes 
a different rank from an untrained 
one, and girls would be eager enough 
to seek the advantages of the schools. 
Women could soon make a public 
opinion which would place the trained 
servant above the shop girl or opera- 
tive in the social scale, and then the 
whole battle would be won. But in 
order to do this, domestic service must 
be made a business and governed by 
business rules. Certain hours of 
work must be established, as in other 
employments, and strictly adhered to. 
If this were done the greatest objec- 
tion which girls now have to domes- 
tic labor would be done away with. 
The present custom in this regard is 
responsible for a great share of the 
trouble which we now have with serv- 
ants. 

The girls trained in good schools 
could be taught many things of this 
kind. They should be shown the 
necessity of making contracts and of 
living up tothem. The ethics of the 
profession would have a place in the 
instruction. But not to dwell upon 
the advantages of such schools, or 
the necessity for them, which is ap- 
parent to all—let us inquire how they 
can be brought into existence. If 
they can be started purely as business 
enterprises that will be best. If not, 
public-spirited citizens must aid in 
‘their establishment, as in that of 
other schools, no more urgently de- 


manded. But knowing the great and 


a 


increasing call for good help all over 
the land, I believe that the men or 
women who will establish these 
schools, will find it a paying invest- 
ment. Cooking schools are already 
on a paying basis in many cities—but 
asa rule it is not the servants who 
are trained in these. If these schools 
could once be established on a large 
scale, an employment agency might 
be connected with them which would 
supply all demands for help, thus dis- 
tributing the help to the more needy 
places. The fees from this source 
might go far toward the expenses of 
the schools. There are multitudes of 
women who are fitted to be the teach- 
ers in these schools, and who are now 
making a precarious living in work 
for which they are not fitted either by 
nature or training. And there are 
multitude of girls who need the train- 
ing, and multitudes of women who 
need their services. Who will give 
us the schools? 

The need of these schools among 
the colored people of the South is the 
most imperative demand of the hour. 
I have not space to speak of it here, 
but there is our best material for serv- 
ants, and some day it will be trained 
and utilized, I feel sure. Cannot we 
expect some action upon this subject 
from. the Housekeepers Columbian 
Association ? 

HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Houghton, Mittlin & Go’s 


New Books. 


‘The Nature and Ele- 


ments of Poetry. 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN, 
author of ‘‘ Victorian Poets,’’ ‘‘ Poets of 
America,’’ etc. With a Topical Analysis 
in the margin, and a full Analytical In- 
dex. Bound in a new and attractive style ; 
also uniform with Mr. Stedmati’s other 
books. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Mr. Stedman has brought to this work 
his maturest thought, and has given to it his 
utmost grace of style, so that in treatment 
and manner it is eminently worthy of its 
great theme. 


David Alden’s Daugh- 
ter, and Other Stories 


of Colonial Times. 


By JANE G. AUSTIN, author of 
‘* Standish of Standish,’’ ‘‘ Betty Alden,’’ 
‘*A Nameless Nobleman,’’ ‘‘ Dr. LeBaron 
and his Daughters,’’ etc. 16mo, $1.25. 


A book of excellent stories, each repre- 
senting some noteworthy character or inci- 
dent or aspect of the Colonial times which 
Mrs. Austin understands and describes so 
well. 


At the Beautiful Gate, 
and Other Songs of 
Faith. 


By Lucy LARrcom, 16mo, $1.00. 
Full flexible morocco, $3.00. 


The very essence of faith, hope, and love 
pervades these poems, and will render them 
peculiarly welcome and helpful. This book 
is virtually uniform with Miss Larcom’s ‘“‘As 
It is In Heaven"’ and ‘‘The Unseen Friend ”’ 
which have been so popular with thoughtful 
readers. ($1.00 each.) 


Land of the Lingering 
Snow. 


Chronicles of a Stroller in New 
England from January toJune. By FRANK 
BoLLES, Secretary of Harvard University. 
16mo, $1.25. 


“Tt reveals a power of minute observation 
as remarkable as Thoreau’s.’’—Aoston Her- 
ald. 

‘‘He is a good observer and a good de- 
scriber.’’—New York Nation. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
BOSTON. 
TRUTHS FoR THE TIMES. 
to Free Religion. ‘hy Francis E, Abbot. 10 cents, post pald. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Pubs., 175 &t., Chieage. 
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Shunt Door Pulnit. 


Ernest Renan. 
A DISCOURSE BY EmMiIL G. HIRSCH. 


( Concluded from last week.) 


There is no doubt that nations or 
tribes, in consequence of their histori- 
cal experience, and their permanent 
or shifting local and climatic sur- 
roundings, present well-defined traits 
incommon. There is no question to- 
day, that there is that subtle some- 
thing, which for the want of a better 
designation we may Style the ‘‘soul’’ 
of a people or of a tribe. Even lay- 
men readily understand and perceive 
that the ‘Frenchman, for instance, 
thinks and acts and dreams and 
speculates in moulds which are not 
merely incidentally but essentially 
different from those into which the 
thought and the will of the German 
or the American are cast. There isa 
certain unity of mind and spirit re- 
sulting from historical and geographi- 
cal forces which make a nation men- 
tally and morally and spiritually, an 
organic whole. But while this can- 
not be disputed, care and caution are 
indispensable for him who would 
comprehend and describe the differen- 
tiating qualifications which mark off 
one nation as distinct from another. 
These delicate shades of mental color- 
ing cannot be reproduced offhand- 
edly. And another factor should not 
be overlooked. Within the last forty 
or thirty decades it has been the cus- 
tom to speak of the different ‘‘ races ’’ 
within the larger family of the Cau- 
casians. No country has been more 
credulous to accept this race theory, 
than has been France. It was one of 
the tricks of Napoleonic policy to ac- 
centuate the idea of the Latin race 
and its providential mission to be 
the leader of all others. The calmer 
scholar, of course, had no difficulty 
to prick this bubble of national pride, 
and to demonstrate that the Latin 
race was a non-existing figment of 
Napoleonic vanity. (rcatas Renan 
was, he escaped not the seduction of 
the theory of the ‘‘ races,’’ and with a 
nonchalance, which for critical minds 
is simply exasperating, he trans- 
planted this French conceit to the 
sphere where the conscience of the 
scholar ought to have protested 
against employing such ready-made 
methods of classification. Not that I 
would deny that there is a constant 
Semitic type. As W. Robertson 
Smith puts it, in his lecture on the 
‘Religion of the Semites’’ (pp. 9 ff): 
‘‘When every allowance is made for 
demonstrable or possible variations of 
type within the Semitic field, it still 
remains true, that the Semites form a 
singularly well-marked, and relatively 
speaking a very homogeneous group.”’ 

But there is one thing which Renan 


that his theory conflicts with the 
facts; with characteristic French in- 
difference, he shrugs his shoulders 
and exclaims: ‘‘So much the worse 
for the facts !’’ Zantpis pour les fatts. 
That the Semites had originally the 
minimum of religion is indispttable. 
If any general characterization of the 
Semitic Iind holds true, it is this, 
that for indifference to what we are 
accustomed to designate as religion, 
none can rival the primeval Semite. 
For him there is no such thing as a 
personal religion. Religion is a con- 
cern of the clan and not of the indi- 
vidual. It is indeed the religion of 
the fathers, and as each new member 
of the clan at birth receives custom 
and language and law, so does he his 
religion. If the Arab nomad of to- 
day, or of a thousand years back, is to 
serve asatype for the genuine Se- 
mite, and it is he who stands asa 
model to Renan’s picture, it is indeed 
true that the Semitic sanctuary sym- 
bols, the zero point on the religious 
thermometer. But that zero point 
does not correspond with monothe- 
ism. To speak of a monotheistic 
instinct of the Semitic races is a clear 
prejudice. The facts abound to prove, 
that if of any instinct there is reason 
to speak, it is the polytheistic. The 
reader of the Bible, if he pays any 
attention to the records, must remem- 
ber, that only after a contest covering 
a thousand years, and through and in 
consequence of national disasters of 
the most terrible import, was idolatry 
and polytheism rooted out from the 
heart of a people who, if any, among 
the Semites, according to this theory, 
we should presuppose, had received 
the greatest amount of this presup- 
posed monotheistic instinct. To be 
brief, this phrase, monotheistic in- 
stinct, is undoubtedly happily turned, 
but unhappily it is free and unsup- 
ported assumption. 

By coining this theory, much 
against his intention, Renan became 
the spiritual father of what is now 
known as anti-Semitism. Slowly this 
poison percolated through the under 
strata of modern society. When the 
social question pressed into the fore- 
ground, and in consequence of the 
Franco-Prussian war, stupid national- 
ism again possessed the minds of the 
professedly pure Teutons ; and when 
it suited the purposes of the Russian 
party at the court of St. Petersburg to 
revive the doctrine of the holy Rus- 
sian nationality, this unfortunate, if 
brilliant, theory of Renan’s stood in 
good stead to those who sought an 
excuse on quasi-scientific grounds for 
the brutalism of the vulgar crowd. 
Was it not proven that the Semites 
had contributed scarcely one element 
of lasting worth to the possessions of 
mankind? ‘‘ Hear, ye Semites, you 
have these many centuries boasted, 
that while possibly the arts and the 
sciences had their homes in the classic 
regions, you had carried the torch 


and others failed to bear in mind. j; from which were lit the tapers burn- 


To use again Smith’s words: ‘‘ The} ing on the holy altars. 


But this plea 


unity is not perfect; it will not be! of yours is but an empty arrogance. 


safe to make generalizations about 
the Semitic character from the Ara- 
bian nomads, and to apply them to 
other branches of the Semitic family.’’ 
In all his works, this is the fatal 
mistake which, with a perseverance 
worthy of a better cause, Renan per- 
sists in making and repeating. Had 
he consulted merely the facts, and 
not been so prone to declaim about 
scientific methods, while disregarding 
the very first canon of scientific in- 
vestigation, he would not have fallen 
into this trap. The inductive method 
certainly demands that the facts 
should be collected as fully as possi- 
ble, and whatever generalizations may 
then be formulated shall be in con- 
formity with the facts ascertained. 
Renan pursues largely the old course. 
He approaches his subject with a 
theory formed. And when his atten- 
tion is called to the plain circumstance 


What you owned and presumed to 
fasten on others, was the mere mini- 
mum of religious culture. Your 
dreary monotheism, your monotonous 
idolatry of the One is the faith of the 
desert, the creed of the untutored sav- 
age Bedouin. Shout if you must, your 
E’had, we have learned to know a 
fuller melody than this unisono of 
yours. Your monotheism is fit only 
for the Semites, and its practical re- 
sults may be studied where. the cres- 
cent, the true emblem of your creed, 
crowns its insolent minarets !’’ Thus, 
not merely as a theoretical fallacy, 
but as the source of extreme practical 
vexation, have the Jews reason to de- 
plore the error of Renan. 

Justice demands, that when this 
whirlwind, the harvest of the seed 
sown by his books, burst upon Ger- 
many, and even threatened to visit 
France, Renan was among the first 


and most unflinching to raise his elo- 
quent voice in protest against this 
‘‘shame of the nineteenth century.’’ 
And he hastened to correct the im- 
pression that the Jews of to-day were 
rightfully, still to be considered a 
Semetic, unmixed, race. In his lect- 
ure, ‘‘ Judaism Considered from the 
Point of View of Race and Religion,’’ 
it was he who, much to the chagrin 
of the anti-Semites, and alas! also, 
of some of our bigoted orthodox, 
brought together the facts culled from 
the history of the Jews, proving that 
the absolute purity of our racial de- 
scent was untenable. He demon- 
strated, that every Biblical student 
who is not blind to the recorded facts 
in the Bible, knows that previous to 
Ezra, intercourse between the He- 
brews and the non-Hebrews was un- 
restricted and intermarriages not the 
exception, but the rule. And he made 
plain, that after Ezra, for instance 
in Alexandria, as aiso later in Spain, 
and in fact everywhere, the reception 
of proselytes was by no means as rare 
an occurrence as many believe them- 
selves warranted in holding. Alas! 
this effort of Renan’s to undo the mis- 
chief wrought by his fundamental 
theory has, up to the present day 
(but let us be open, also on account of 
our own disinclination fully to ac- 
knowledge the justice of his presenta- 
tion), not had the effect intended and 
desired. To-day, even in France, the 
heavens are ringing with thecry, that 
the Jew by race is a foreign element, 
and, therefore, dangerous to the ho- 
mogeneity of the French nation ; and 
that the noble Teuton, or the still 
more illustrious Russian will not re- 
linquish his pet occupation of Jew- 
baiting, and is glad of any pretext 
justifying his antipathy and cruelty, 
is a deplorable commentary on Euro- 
pean civilization. 

Notwithstanding the criticism 
which his notion, when first pub- 
lished, met from the competent 
scholars, in his last work, ‘‘ The His- 
tory of Israel,’’ Renan once more, and 
with all his skill of presentation, 
founds on it his whole edifice. The 
three volumes of this work, so far 
published, are, indeed remarkable. 
They abound in keen appreciation of 
the beauty of Biblical poetry, and 
some Of the translations of prophetic 
or poetic passages are monuments to 
his own poetic inspiration, and will 
no doubt serve to bring nearer to the 


the modern reader, these old treas- 
ures of religious thought and feeling. 
None other, in fact, has so fully 
grasped the function of the prophet 
as a social reformer, as the preacher 
of a nobler morality, as has Renan. 
It has of course, by many been in- 
sisted, that Renan transposes to the 
stage of these remote days the social 
conflicts of modern times. But those 
who would thus weaken the points 
raised, clearly understand the true 
import of the prophetic message. 
The prophets were indeed callers in 
a wilderness of selfishness, their eyes 
flamed indignation, fanned by the 
contrast presented by the actual con- 
ditions of things to their ideal of 
justice. Their God was a God of 
righteousness who abided with the 
humble and the lowly, and who could 
not tolerate oppression, outrage and 
high-handed robbery. None has ever 
so fully condemned the social system 
which prevailed then, and does now, 
and which some claim is natural and 
therefore just, as have these men of 
burning tongues who preached their 
tidings from the housetops of Jeru- 
salem. To have brought out this 
glory of propheticism, is the signal 
merit of Renan’s presentation. On 
the other hand, however, for many 
causes his history of Israel is mis- 
leading. AsI said before of his ‘‘Life 
of Jesus,’’ so I must repeat of his 


baa contribution, it does not rank 
even with the German or English 


comprehension and the affections of, 


a 
ts 


books covering the same subject, that 
have been published in recent years 
In this, his latest opus, are especially 
noticeable the influences of his early 
training in a Catholic seminary ang 
his own national French bias. hp 
rationalism of which I spoke above. 
crops out on almost every page 
When it fits in with his scheme, he 
has no hesitancy to relate as histor. 
ical occurrences, what a more carefy] 
science will detect to have beep 
merely the precipitate of myth o, 
tribal tradition. He, of course, elim. 
inates tlte supernatural factor, byt 
for all this, or rather on account of 
this, he makes it appear occasionally 
as though Moses or the other leaders 
of the people had practiced pious 
deception, and for purposes of their 
own, hallowing and justifying the 
means, had resorted to trickery. [f 
this be due to his Catholic education, 
the peculiar misconception of the re. 
ligious value and the universal char- 
acter of Yahwehism is the result of 
his modern French frame of mind. 
He conceives of the Jews pretty 
much as the ordinary Frenchman 
does to-day of the Germans. As 
Emperor William in his dispatches 
speaks of his (the German) God, so 
according to Renan, the _ prophet 
spoke of Yahweh as the God of Israel. 
This nationalization of the Deity, he 
views in the light of a lapse from a 
belief in an originally universal God. 
This latter he finds in the Elohim, ac- 
cording to his understanding, the God 
worshipped by Abraham. He has 
much to say on the conservatism of 
the Semites, and convinced of this, 
he makes considerable show of using 
the old Arab poetry to illustrate the 
patriarchal biographies of the Bible. 
He has fallen into the error against 
which W. Robertson Smith, in the 
words quoted before, has cautioned. 
The Arab nomads type for him the 
genuine Semite. He overlooks the 
important circumstance, that certainly 
the Hebrews, in} consequence of their 
history, had outgrown entirely, the 
Arab nomad life if we must concede 
it to have been the original primeval 
condition of Semitism ; that even in 
their earliest period, they present a 
degree of mental and religious culture 
to which the Arabian desert has no 
decisive analogon. The early relig- 
ion of the Hebrew cannot be ex- 
plained by a reference tothe /m of 
the Mohammedans. This universal 
monotheism expressed by Elohim is 
an unwarranted assumption, and thie 
nationalization of this primary wun- 
versalism in Yahweh is not a lapse, 
but a necessary stage of development 
toward the later universalism of the 
prophets. The history of the He- 
brew religion must be writfen from a 
totally different point of view, and if 
Renan had not been so infatuated 
with his own peculiar fancy, and if he 
had properly studied the facts, and 
sifted them, he too might have eés- 
caped the mazes in which he was lost. 

Semitic religion does not begit 
with monotheism, and not even with 
henotheism. Its earliest forms ul- 
doubtedly correspond with fetichism, 
each clan worshiping its own totem. 
When in consequence of local move 
ments, the different tribes, which 
later attributed to themselves a com 
mon descent from a common proget- 
itor Israel, were consolidated, the 
God of Sinai, Yahweh, who was thet 
yet only recognized as a Deity of 
stern, austere, and fiery characte!, 
much rather destructive than benevo 
lent, and whose worship was a reflec: 
tion of the austere habits of the 
desert, was chosen as expressive ° 
the newly formed national unity. The 
crisis came, when in gradual cot 
quest, the desert clans crossed the 
Jordan and formed permanent settle 
ments inCanaan. Here they came ! 
contact with agriculture, and wer 
exposed to the allurements of a reli: 


ion that reflected the sensuality ° 
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the agricultural deities. Wine and 
other voluptuous excesses constituted 
the ceremonial of this agricultural re- 
ligion, and under its spell the simple 
habits of the desert were replaced by 
luxury and the sterner morality gave 
way to lax customs, and the God of 
the desert was forgotten. This it was 
that aroused the indignation of cer- 
tain classes of men who later devel- 
oped into the prophetic order. These 
protested that Israel belonged to his 
own God Yahweh; in their outer 
dress and appearance they recalled 
the simpler life and habits of the 
desert ; they abhorred the immoralities 
which constituted the salient feature 
of the worship of Baal and Astarte. 
This conflict raged for many centuries, 
and in its train the unapproachable 
God of Sinai was developed into the 
loftier conception of a God who was 
holy, who despised oppression and 
hated iniquity. But as yet even 
under this sublime presentation, there 
was, strictly speaking, no question of 
universal monotheism. It was only 
when the state fell, and Judah was 
exiled in the Babylonian captivity, 
that the thought took firm root in the 
minds of the prophets, that this holy 
God of Israel, whose service was the 
truly righteous and moral life, was 
also the Creator of the universe, the 
one Father and the one God of the 
whole human family. When the 
captives returned from Babylon, under 
the influence of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
the notion was developed and firmly 
grafted on the system of.old sacrificial 
institutions, that Israel was of the 
holy seed, and represented the holi- 
ness of God by its own separation 
from the nations ; that every Jew was 
a member of a priestly kingdom, and 
as such was under the dominion of 
priestly regulations, which constituted 
for him a prerogative, which none 
other save the descendant of Abra- 
ham could claim. These, in brief 
outhne, are the stages of religious 
evolution in Israel from primary 
fetichism to universal propheticism, 
and the later restriction within legal- 
ism, as now traced by the more care- 
ful scholarship of Germany and Eng- 
land. Renan’s book must therefore 
be read with considerable caittion, 
and while many of its details are of 
supreme value, the picturé, as he 
drew it in its totality, is clearly the 
reflection of his own fancy, and not 
the mirror of the facts. 

But after all, to have given a 
mighty impulse is more lasting serv- 
ice than to have reached definite 
results. The books of Renan, in 
their captivating style, have opened 
the eyes of many, both in France and 
elsewhere, to the beauties of the old 
Biblical writings. They have con- 
tributed largely toward combating 
this arrogant and threadbare conceit, 


that it is sheer waste of time for the’ 


cultured gentleman or the refined 
woman to listen to Isaiah or to read 
Job. His introduction to his history 
of Israel, even if the whole book 
Shall hereafter be brushed aside by 
the fuller scholarship of a later gen- 
eration, will be remembered as within 
brief compass, outlining the part 
played by Israel in the economy of 
humanity. His imsistence, that, 
while the history of Israel is not 
miraculous it is providential, has put 
the case most succinctly and lucidly. 
‘‘ For a philosophical spirit,’’ he says, 
‘“that is to say, for a spirit preoccu- 
pied about the origins of civilization, 
there are truly in the past of human- 
ity, only three histories of prime in- 
terest: Greek history, the history of 
Israel and the history of Rome. 
These three histories united, consti- 
tute what one may call the history of 
Civilization, for civilization is the re- 
sult of the alternate co-operation of 
Greece, Judah, and Rome. Our 


sciences, our art, our literature, our 
philosophy, morality, politics, our 


says, ‘‘of Greek origin.’’ But he 
continues: ‘‘Greece presents one 
great lack. It despised the humble, 
and did not feel the need of a just 
God. Its philosophers were exceed- 
ingly tolerant of the iniquities of this 
world ; the idea of a universal relig- 
ion never came to it. It was the fire 
and genius of a small tribe, estab- 
lished in a lost corner of Syria, which 
seemed to have. been destined to 
supply this want in the Hellenic 
spirit. The prophets, beginning with 
the ninth century before Christ give 
to the idea of a government by a just 
God the proportions of a dogma. 
These are the fanatics of social jus- 
tice, and they proclaim it loudly, that 
if the world is not just, or is disin- 
clined to become so, it is better that 
it be destroyed.’’ ‘‘ Rome represents 
force. As such it has conquered the 
world for the ideas and ideals nur- 
tured in Greece and in Judea. Thus 
Rome, Greece, and Judea have his- 


tories which are the pivots upon 


which those of other nations turn, 
and these, one has the right to call 
providential, because their place is 
marked in a plan superior to the 
oscillations of all the days.’’ ‘These 
words deserve indeed to be treasured 
in the heart of each lover of human- 
ity. The Jew to-day, especially, 
ought to ponder them well, and make 
them a principle of his conduct. 
That providential history of which 
Renan speaks, has not yet run its 
full course. The social justice, 
which is the passion of the prophets, 
does not yet wield the scepter over 
empires and individuals. Here, then, 
is the field of action for the Jew and 
for Judaism. Freed from the national 
restrictions which at one time were 
necessary, Judaism to-day standing 
on the high outlook, vouchsafing the 
vision of.the future, shall sound its 
message of regeneration, not for the 
single soul so much as through the 
single soul, of society, and win for 
the better life the whole world. 

Among the men who believed in 
the ultimate destiny of humanity to 
outgrow the inheritance of natural 
selfishness, none had a more loyal 
heart than he to whose memory we 
have devoted this hour. If his the- 
ories are susceptible of considerable 
modifications, if his books, attractive 
as they are, and suggestive, are to be 
read with caution, his own character, 
certainly, is above reproach. Hé was 
a servant of truth as he saw it, and 
unmoved by the clamor or the ap- 
plause of the multitude, and unterri- 
fied by official disfavor, and undis- 
mayed by persecution, he ministered 
at that altar where flamed for him the 
light of love and righteousness. Thus, 
still more than his writings, his own 
life is a source of instruction; the 
world was richer for his coming, and 
is poorer for his going, but with the 
immortals will be remembered by 
all generations to come, the name of 
that modest, gifted, truthful French 
scholar, Ernest Renan. 
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The Conference Resolution. 


Epitors Unity :—Over the hon- 
ored signature of J. V. B. in UNITY 
of 6th inst., appears an article with 
the same heading as this. Upon 
some of the matters mentioned there- 
in, several readers of UNity would 
like to offer the following sugges- 
tions:— 

Is it not evident from the whole 
tenor of Tract 17 as it was before the 
resolution of May roth that ¢hen the 
emphasis was entirely on the senti- 
ments expressed in the erroneously so- 
called preamble? ‘This latter in the 
old form of the tract was zof really a 
preamble, but rather a declaration of 
fundamental principles—a resolution, 


strategy, our diplomacy are,’’ so he 


while the statement of ‘‘ things com- 


prime importance, but the stating of | 


good.’’ The resolution of May roth | 
has quite reversed this relation. The : 
statement is now /he essential, the so- | 
called preamble being hardly any | 
more than an apology tor permitting 
those who do not believe in the state- 
ment to remain in the fellowship. A 
relation of fraternal equality has been 
transformed into one of toleration on 
the one side and submission on the 
other. 

Under the old form of the tract, the 
majority only desired permzssion to 
express their belief, for the practical 
good this expression might do, now 
they zzszs¢t upon using the missionary 
funds to promulgate this belief. Is 
not this a great difference ? 

What, in this case, becomes of the 
rights of the minority, who do not 
believe in this statement? They 
have contributed to the missionary 
funds in the past. Is it right to 
apply their contributions to the pro- 
mulgations of a belief which their 
conscience cannot approve? Is it 
right to exclude them from the priv- 
ilege of contributing in the future? 
Under the old form the purely ethical, 
non-creedal basis invited them to a 
fellowship which in the main stood 
for truth, righteousness and love, 
now a majority belief first introduced 
apologetically for the practical good it 
might do, is erected into a creed, 
which practically amounts for them 
to an act of expulsion. 

If it is said that |the preamble re- 
mains still there in its original form, 
then the answer is as before : that the 
meanings and tendencies of words are 
essentially altered, by changes in the 
emphasis, and that such _ essential 
change has been effected by the reso- 
lution of May roth. 

If the same remonstrance is how- 
ever put in this form: ‘‘Before the res- 
olution of May roth the missionary 
funds were destined to found new and 
aid feeble liberal churches, in which 
the kind of theism outlined in the 
statement is taught—the purpose is 
still the same. What grounds have 
you then of complaint ?’’ Our answer 
in substance the same as before, is 
now in this form: Tract 17 is an 
authoritative statement of what the W. 
U. C. stands for and must be taken as 
a whole. WHeretofore it said to the 
questioner: ‘‘ Promote truth, right- 
eousness and love in the world, never 
mind what you, we or others believe,’’ 
but if it is of ‘‘practical good ’’ to you 
to know, what we believe, then here 
is our statement. Now with the 
resolution of May roth the tract says: 
“Here is our statement of ‘ Things 
commonly believed,’ A religion in 
harmony with this you must promul- 
gate, if your conscience permits it; 
but if your conscience wz// mot per- 
mit it, then you may still remain in 
our fellowship, for the preamble dis- 
tinctly says so.’’ This is the change 


jfrom fraternal equality to toleration 


before pointed out. Is not this just 
ground for complaint? 

J. V. B. quotes the ‘‘ Report of the 
Committee on the Endowment Fund 
of 1889’’ and says of it: “‘It means 
not, norcan it mean either more or 
less than the resolution now in 
question.”’ | 

But ‘‘ the report’’ makes not the 
remotest allusion to any statement of 
‘‘things commonly believed.’’ Yet 
the resolution does refer to such 
Statement, which is, in fact an essen- 
tial part of it, therefore it does 
‘“mean more than the report. The 
report says that the W. U. C. is fun- 
damentally committed to the propa- 
gation of a religion in which character 
will be made suferior to ‘‘ all thought- 
lines, or doctrinal distinctions. The 
resolution though it refers to the pre- 
amble egually as much as to the state- 


which ‘‘might do some practical | 


ligion in which 


monly believed’’ was introduced | to all thought-lines and doctrinal dis- 
apologetically, as something not of 


tinctions, therefore it means less than 
the report. So therefore the Aeport 
means both more and Jess, than the 
Resolution. Surely no one can claim 
that ‘‘ Liberal religion is synonymous 
with the Theism and Immortality 
doctrines of the Statement ? Some of 
the churches which the W. U. C. Aas 
fostered, have been fundamentally 
committed to the propagation of a re- 
‘‘ character ts made 
superior to all thought-lines,’’ ete. 
Therefore it would seem as if the Re- 
port quoted by J. V. B. lays fully as 
much emphasis on purely ethical, non- 
creedal religion, as the so-called pre- 
amble of tract 17. 

But even if it were otherwise, we 
would still have just grounds of com- 
plaint, for we have never seen nor 
heard of the report of 1889, until 
J. V. B. quoted it, but we had been 
given to understand, that the purely 
ethical non-creedal basis, was in 
danger of failure for want of financial 
support, and on this ground our sub- 
scriptions were asked and for this 
they were freely given. 

As to J. V. B.’s conclugitn No. 3. 
If by the word ‘‘then’’ he means the 
time when the resolution of May roth 
was moved and adopted, then the 
answer is, that ‘‘those who now 
speak of withholding their subscrip- 
tions’’ were not given the smallest 
chance of speaking on that occasion, 
nor had they any intimations, that 
such a momentous change could or 
would be voted upon. 

In the light of the above permit me 
to use J. V. B.’s own words: ‘‘ from 
which it follows, that so excellent, 
so rational, and so generous’’ a mind 
as his would never have drawn con- 
clusion No. 3, if the considerations 
above named had been presented to 
him. 

As the least in a choice of evils, 
between no fellowship, and a fellow- 
ship to whose missionary funds we 
cannot conscientiously contribute to, 
we would still prefer the latter, with 
gratitude for the toleration—but as a 
grand cause, standing uncompromis- 
ingly above all creeds, for truth, 
righteousness and love mainly and as 
such commanding our enthusiasm, 
devotion, sacrifices and our lives, we 
can take nothing less than the Cin- 
cinnati platform. 

One thing more: Matters of money 
are small, mean, contemptible when 
compared with the impairment of our 
feeling of full equality in the Western 
Unitarian fellowship, but in delibera- 
tive bodies, majorities are apt to deal 
with the more important but zmpa/- 
pable rights of minorities, /ess thought- 
fully, then they do with more 
palpable, but far less important 
pecuniary rights. It is for this rea- 
son, that the appeal was made on the 
financial side, questioning the right 
of the W. U. C. to the use of the En- 
dowment fund, while on its present 
platform. If their consciences will 
permit it, they are welcome to apply 
our contributions to purposes for 
which we did not and do not intend 
them, but let our appeal on the finan- 
cial side, induce them to think twice, 
before they override our rights on the 
intellectual and emotional side. 
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Botes from the ‘Wisiv, 


Chicago.—One of the most admirably 
managed, and thoroughly helpful churches 
in Chicago is the Margaret Etter Créche, so 
named after the lamented visiting nurse, for 
a time sustained by the Ethical Culture 
society of this city. At its recent annual 
meeting it appeared with a creditable treas- 
ury, and nearly $5,000 in the bank towards a 
building of its own. A kindergarten has 
been successfully maintained throughout 
the year, work secured for numberless 
mothers, and a happy home provided for 
their little onesduringthe day. From forty 
to sixty such babes and small children have 
been takes care of daily. The same man- 
agement has had in charge another day- 
nursery sustained in connection with the 
Worker’s Church, situated where such 
things have large uses. This second nursery 
was atthat meeting taken off the hands of 
the Board of the Margaret Etter Créche by 
a‘‘purely social club’’ of women in con- 
nection with Plymouth church, the ladies 
concluding that they would have “just as 
good time socially, if they did a little good 
in connection therewith.’’ This is a bit of 
wisdom which we recommend to other 
‘* purely soctal’’ clubs if such exist, that are 
not striving to do some good as they go. 
—A young people’s guild has been organ- 
ized in Unity Church. Last Sunday 
evening the subject of conversation was, 
‘““On Thinking for One's self.’ The guild 
starts off with a goodly number and mani- 
fest interest. 


Southern California Liberal Conference,— 
The Unitarians and others of the Liberal 
Faith met at Santa Ana, Oct. 6th and 7th, 
and organized a local conference for the 
South. There were present Revs. Wells, 
Fay, Watson, Phillips, McDaniel, Sprague 
and Mrs. Sprague; also lay delegates from 
Los Angeles, Pomona and San Bernardino. 
The program opened Thursday afternoon 
with a business meeting at which the pro- 
posed conference was discussed by those 
present. Mr. C. P. Dorlan was elected 
chairman and Rev. E. R. Watson, secretary. 
Mr. Sprague, Mrs. Eli Fay and Mrs. C. P. 
Dorlan were appointed a committee to pre- 
pare and present a constitution. Thursday 
evening Rev. R. M. Webster, of Long Beach, 
gave a sermon on “‘ Our Father which art in 
heaven,’’ a thoughtful and inspiring dis- 
course which gave a religious atmosphere to 
the conference. In the absence of Dr. Con- 
ger, who was kept at home by the illness of 
his wife, Dr. Gay and Rev. Mr. Phillips fol- 
lowed with brief addresses. Friday morn- 
ing conference opened with a devotional 
meeting led by Mr. Phillips,—an uplifting 
hour. At 10o0’clock the conference took up 
the problem of a constitution and adopted a 
brief and simple organization. A committee 
on nominations, consisting of Mr. Wells, 
Mrs. Fay and Mrs. Duncan, was appointed. 
In the afternoon Rev. Lila Frost-Sprague 
read. a paper on ‘‘ What women may do for 
our cause in the South,’’ which provoked 
lively discussion and made the afternoon 
one of great practical suggestiveness. Asa 
result of the paper and discussion it is pro- 
posed to bring the women of our Southern 
churches together in some kind of a sympa- 
thetic union. Friday evening was a fitting 
climax to all that had gone before. Rev. 
L. W. Sprague spoke on ‘' Conditions of 
Church Prosperity,’’ Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
on ‘‘ Reason in Religion,’’ Rev. R. M. Web- 
ster on ‘‘Present Tendencies in Religious 
Thought,’’ Rev. A. H. Wells on ‘‘ From the 
Old to the New, and the joy of it,’’ and the 
grand culmination was reached by Dr. Fay 
in ‘‘A Reconstruction of Theology necessi- 
tated by the doctrine of revolution.’”’ Each 
speaker consumed between fifteen and 
twenty minutes, and the meeting closed 
with great enthusiasm. A large congrega- 
tion was assembled in the evening. 

The officers of the new conference are Dr. 
Eli Fay, President ; Judge M. A. Luce, first 
Vice-President; Mrs. D. G. Stevens, second 
Vice-President; Rev. L. W. Sprague, Secre. 
tary; and Rev. E. R. Watson, Treasurer. 

It the purpose of the new conference to 
supplement the efforts of the Pacific Uni- 
tarian Conference, by raising what funds it 
can and to encourage established and mis- 
sionary work. It stands with twenty-five 
members and $25 in the treasury. 

LESLIE W. SPRAGUE, Secrelary. 


Boston.—At all our local conferences the 
American Unitarian Association now tells of 
greatly increasing opportunities ; also that 


cretion in spending more than half its per- 
manent fund in the current yearly expenses. 
—Boston’s ‘‘Columbus Day’”’ had its im- 
posing pageants and public exercises, fore- 
most among which were the school celebra- 
tions. All the suburban towns had attrac- 
tions enough to keep their own citizens and 
school pupils at home. 

—Rev. S. J. Barrows, editor of the Christian 
Register, writes from France of a delightful 
journey. 

—The Young Men’s Christian Union had 
readings by Edwin Meade on its ‘‘ Whittier 
Evening,’’ and Dr. Holmes wrote a charac- 


| An unpretentious but 
its earnestness and faith in the people have | 
led its officers to outrun their business dis- | 


—The society of Rev. M. J. Sava 
will build a new church on _ the 
Back Bay. It will cost $200,000, and will 


seat 2,700 persons. As a part of this cost 
will be met by a sale of ‘‘ Parker Memorial 
Hall,’’ the new building will take that 
memorial name and be held by the “ Fra- 
ternity of churches,"’ being leased to the 
society occupying it. 


Toledo, 0.—The Daily Commercial, in a 
recent issue, gives a description, accom- 
panied by picture, of the new church edifice 
to be built by the ‘‘ Church of Our Father.’’ 
A very desirable lot has been secured, at a 
cost of $5,000, on Ashland avenue and Pres- 
cott street. Towards lot and building the 
amount already raised is $10,000. The new 
building will cost about $8,000 and will be 
complete in its equipments for carrying on 
the various activities of the society. Among 
other good things the church has, for some 
years, maintained a free kindergarten, at a 
cost of $500 a year. .We congratulate the 
church and its faithful and efficient min- 
ister on the attainment of this long-hoped- 
for home of their own. 


Woman’s Western Unitartan Conference.— 
The religious council of this organization 
already noticed will take place Nov. 1-3 
in Decorah, Iowa. Opening sermon Tuesday 
evening by T. B. Forbush; papers by Mrs. 
Laura Wilkinson of Chicago, Mrs. Mary 
Newberry Adams, Dubuque, Mrs. E. W. D. 
Holway, Decorah, and Rev. J. M. Palmer, 
Cedar: Rapids, Iowa, fill the first day. Rev. 
F. L. Hosmer lectures in the evening on 
Bryant: the Man and the Poet. On Thurs- 
day a paper by Miss Jessie M. Erwin of 
Decorah and one by Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn 
of Moline, complete the literary program. 
A banquet with Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce as 
Toastmaster finishes the meeting. 


Humboldt, Ia._-The Unity Club has issued 
an elaborate calendar of the year’s course of 
study. This includes thirty-four weekly 
meetings devoted to the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. The subjects of the successive 
evenings have to do with agriculture and 
the industrial arts, their progress and devel- 
opment, and other interests and aS8pects of 
our national life. The design is to prepare 
the attendants upon the Club meetings for 
the better enjoyment and profit of the 
coming World's Fair. 


Cambridge, Mass.-_Mr. Francis A. Chis- 
tie, who for the past year has taken Pro- 
fessor Thayer’s place so acceptably in the 
Divinity School, sailed for Germany on the 
12 inst., and will divide the coming year 
between two or three universities in pursuit 
of his special studies. 


Palse Economy 


Is practiced by people who buy inférior 
articles of food because cheaper than stand. 
ard goods. Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the 
Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle’’ Brand Condensed 
Milk isthe best infant food. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 
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A PROPOSAL 
FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICACO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 
out eggs, with 


An English 
table luxury, 
prov.ding dain- 


ties al ees 4° 4 
Variety, the Ff ~ 

choicest dishes l, re ‘ 

and the richest Q@&.3am -_ 


custard, with- 
out eggs. 


which can either be served in dishes or from 


glasses. 


A apply, fresh from England, has just been re- 


ceived 6 
WHOLESALE: 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO.........cccccece Chicago. 


RETAIL: 
W.D. CLARK & CO.........3917 Cottage Grove Ave. 
GILLESPIE & CO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. 


And other leading grocers, Chicago, LIl. 


FIRST STEPS IN PHILOSOPHY 


(Physical and Ethical) 


| By WILLIAM MACKINTIRE SALTER, 


serviceable and thorough 
volume on the physical and ethical sides of philoso- 
phical truth. The writer, Mr. W. M. Salter, is an 
ethicalteacher in Philadelphia and also the author 
ofa bright volume entitled, *‘Ethical Religion.” This 
volume presents an examination into two funda- 
mental conceptions, matter and duty. It is the fruit 
of the author's own thinking andis in some respects 
an outline of his ethical teaching....The work is 
valuable because it indicates the tendencies ofthe 
thinking of one of the clearest-headed ethical teach- 
ers and writers in the country....No student of 
moral! philosophy can afford to ignore it.—Boston 
Herald. 

Cloth, 16mo., 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., PuB.LisHers. 

175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


NITARIAN BELIEF! 


UB TRACTS BY 8 AUTHORS, setting forth 
the principles, doctrines and basis of fellowship of the 


Unitarian Church. Al! mailed for 25 cents. 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTER, 175 Dearborn &.. Chicago. 


gz | 
A 25¢. package will be sufficient to make four pints, . 
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' The Faith That Makes Faithful. 


EIGHT SERMONS. 


BY WILLIAM C. GANNETT: 


BLESSED BE DRUDGERY. 

I HAD A FRIEND. 

A CUP OF COLD WATER. 
WRESTLING AND BLESSING. 


BY JENKIN LLOYD JONES: 


FAITHFULNESS. 

TENDERNESS. 

THE SEAMLESS ROBE. 
THE DIVINE BENEDICTION. 


Frances E, Willard says of it:—‘‘ The Faith that Makes Faithful is purely Unitarian. But 
it says in style as classic as was ever penned, and with an imagery the most unique and 
chaste, what Sam Jones says in the dialect of his section, ‘Quit your meanness,’ The book 
was such a help to me in my endeavor to quit my own, that I wrotea little notice of it in some 
paper, and a young Methodist minister seeing what I said, sent for the book, then sent mea re- 
pvoving line because, he said, I had misled him; he did not wish to read the writings ofa Uni- 
tarian, and wondered that a Methodist, like myself, would speak of them with praise. Where- 
upon I wrote back to him mildly inquiring if he had never received benefit from the sayings of 
Socrates, Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus,—if he had not, in his classic course at college, spent con- 
siderable time over the writings of Unitarians who lived in Greece and Rome, and if a man who 
wrote so reverently of God, and so helpfully of our duties to our fellow men with whom we live, 
was to be cast out of the synagogue because he lived in the nineteenth century, rather than in 
the last before Christ or the first after him. At this, the young man had the grace to write again, 
telling me that he looked upon himself as ‘mpertinent, and though I had thought sc when the 
first note came, I was well assured that he was not, when I had read the second.”’ 


—3 — / —/—"c 


Boston Commonwealth :—will bring comfort to the hearts of many weary and discouraged 
pilgrims through this vale of tears. 

Church Messenger (Episcopalian):—There 13 that in the pages so divinely human that one 
is baptized with an inspiration of sympathy in the name of toiling, suffering, longing and loving 
man. . 

Independent (Evange)ical):—Pregnant, pointed and pithy addresses. 

I bring religion into closer connection with life. 

Zion’s Herald (Methodist):—A benediction to the wearied. 

present to the tried, the tempted and the sorrowing. 


Christian Union :—Thoughtful and interesting. 


Calculated to 
A unique volume to 


Good and wholesome. 
The Evangelist (Presbyterian) :—Excellent thoughts, apt stories, a humane spirit. 


Religious Telescope (United Brethren) :—Touches the heart and makes one better. Its aim 
is to show a living faith and religion. 


Christian at Work :—Full of tenderness and eloquence. 
Chicago Tribune :—Has much power and spiritual force. . . . Stimulating and suggestive. 


a 


Square 181.0, 137 pages. Imitation Parchment, §0 cents; Cloth, full gilt, $1 oo. 


CHARLES H. KERR&CO., Publishers, 


i75 DEARBORN STRGGT, CHICAGO. 
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The Sailing of King Olaf, 


And Other Poems, 
By ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


I) 2 


Providence Telegram ; There is no want of variety in these poems; in subject, treatment and 
meter a pleasing change is constantly made. There are some which ee us with a single 
reading, while others we re-read with pleasure, retaining a few in permanent friendship. 


Boston Journal: Not only manifests freshness, versatility and considerable imaginative 
power, but more attention to form and a higher degree of restraint than ordinary. 


Cincinnati Commercial Gazette : We can not recall another recent book of poetry of anything 
like the same dimensions that has an equal diversity. It is the work of a real poet, and one who 
has at times a daring inspiration. 


~ Baltimore Sun: The true poetical impulse, joined to the true poetical ease of expression, 
characterizes it throughout. 


aug Hawkeye: The poems are replete 
with true feeling wrought into most graceful and 
pleasing rhythm with varying meter. There is 
not a false note about these little songs, and 
they will speak to the heart with a soothing 
restfulness. 


Philadelphia Record: Not only musical but 
full of thought and delicious fancy. 


Union Signal; The book is bright and good 
throughout, and shows great versatility of 
genius. 


The Interior: All pure and indicative ot a 
delicate, exuberant an tic fancy, a true de- 
votional spirit, a rare felicity of expression, 
and a correct and illustrated conception of what 
true poetry really is. 


Woman's Tribune: It is a dainty little book, 
just the thing to have handy to read over and 
over in waiting moments, and ever the melody 
will grow upon the ear and quiet come to the 
heart. 


Pittsburg Press: A compact little book con- 
taining many warm, bright, wholesome thoughts 
tersely exp 


Western Christian Advocate: Delicate image- 
ry, a well trained fancy, and a rare taste. 


Woman's Journal ; The dramatic element is strongly marked in these spirited and graceful 

. Whether it is the wild legend of the “Sailing of King Olaf,”’ or the lively imitation of 

the song of birds, a malison, a saga, or a parable, there is in each an individuality which pleases 
and attracts. 


Dayton Democrat: This is an admirable little volume, typographically speaking, and is a 

m of the book-binder’s art as well: and between its dainty covers, in old-style type, and on 

aid paper, are some true touches of natural, tender, healthful and helpful poetry. It is beautt- 
fully designed for a little gift book, and its contents make it a worthy offering. 


PRELUDE. 


What is your art, O poet? 
Only to catch and to hold 
In a poor, frail word-mould 
A littie of life; 
That the soul to whom you show it 
May say: “ With truth it is rife, 
This poem—I lived it of old.” 


Ah, the light wherein we read 
Must be the light of the past, 
Or you¥ poem is nothing at best 
But an empty rhyme, 
And to summon back grief. what need 
Of word of yours ?—Through all time 
It abides with us to the last, 


Sing to us of joy then. Borrow 
Of life its happiest hours, 
Sing of love, and hope, of flowers, 


Of laughter and smiles; 

But not too oft of sorrow !— 
The song thatour grief beguiles 
Is the bestin this world of ours, 


— - 


Cloth, red edges, 145 pages; price $1.00 , postpaid. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO. Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STRGGT, CHICAGO. 
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Helps to High Living. 


Sun,.—Associate reverently and as much as 
you can, with your loftiest 
thoughts. 


Mon.—Man’s noblest gift to man is his sin- 
cerity, for it embraces his integ- 
rity also. 

Jues.—The fimest uses of things are the 
accidental. 


Wed.—Routine is a ground to stand on, a 
wall to retreat to. 


Jhurs.—Be resolutely and faithfully what 
you are, be humbly what you 
aspire to be? 

/ri,--Disappointment will make us conver- 
sant with the noble part of our 
nature. 

Sal.--We render men the best assistance by 
letting them see how rare a thing 
it is to need any assistance. 


—fHfenry D. Thoreau. 


The Value of Time. 


One morning when Benjamin Frank- 
lin was busy in the press room on his 
newspaper, a lounger stepped into the 
book store and spent an hour or more 
looking over the books. Finally he 
seemed to settle upon one, and asked 
the clerk the price. 

‘*One dollar,’’ the clerk replied. 

‘* One dollar,’’ echoed the lounger. 
‘‘Can’t you take less than that ?’’ 

‘* One dollar is the price,’’ the clerk 
answered. 

The would-be purchaser looked 
over the books a while longer. and in- 
quired : 

‘Is Mr. Franklin in?’’ 

‘“Yes, he’s busy in the printing 
office,’’ the clerk replied. 

‘* Well, I want to see him,’’ said 
the man. 

The clerk told Mr. Franklin that a 
gentleman was in the store waiting to 
seen him. Franklin soon appeared, 
and the stranger said : 

‘* What is the lowest, Mr. Franklin, 
that yon can take for that book ?’’ 

‘“One dollar and a quarter,’’ was 
the prompt and decisive answer. 

‘‘Qne dollar and a quarter! Why 
your clerk asked me only a dollar 
just now.”’ 

‘“True,’’ replied Franklin, ‘‘and I 
could better afforded to take a dollar 
than to leave my work.”’ 

The man seemed surprised, and, 
wishing to end a parley of his own 
seeking, said : 

‘Well, come now, tell me your 
lowest price for this book.’’ 

‘*One dollar and a half.’’ 

‘“A dollar and a half! Why, you 
offered it yourself fora dollar and a 
quarter.’’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Franklin, coolly, ‘and 
I had better have taken that price 
then, than to take evena dollar and a 
half now.’’ 

This was a way of trade which took 
the man quite by surprise: Without 
a word he laid the money on the 
counter, took his book and left the 
store.— Selected. 
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Shut the Window or Watch the 
Monkey. 


The Danger of Circumstantial Evidence. 


An account is sent us of a gentle- 
man who was reading in his second 
story parlor while the chambermaid 
was putting his chamber in order, in 
which he had left a valuable diamond 
ring on the table. After the chamber- 
maid left he heard a slight noise in 
the chamber and, looking in, saw a 
long cord reaching from the window 
under his bed. Much surprised, he 
found a monkey attached to the cord 
and in the monkey’s paw his diamond 
ring. ‘The monkey dropped the ring, 
sprang for the window and jumped 
onto his master’s shoulder, who im- 


would probably have been tried and 
convicted and sentenced, as no other 
person had entered the chamber.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


Competent to Testify. 


In one of our courts recently a nine- 
year-old boy was placed on the wit- 
ness stand, says the Boston Hera/d, 
but before he began to testify, the 
defendants’ counsel objected and 
would not allow him to give evi- 
dence, asking the court to pass off his* 
intelligence and his idea of the’ fe- 
sponsibility of an oath. ‘‘ Question 
him on these points,’’ was the judge’s 
reply. ‘‘ How old are you?”’ began 
the lawyer. ‘‘Nine years old.’’ 
‘*Work or go to school ?’’ ‘‘ Do both 


—sell papers and flowers.’’ ‘‘ Do you 
know what an oathis?’’ ‘‘ Tell the 
truth in this case, sure.’’ ‘‘ Now, if 


you should not state the truth and 
tell a lie, what would become of you 
in the next world ?’’ The boy, after 
hesitating awhile answered : ‘‘I don’t 
know what will become of me in this 
world; lettone in the next.’’ ‘‘ Pro- 
ceed, Mr. Attorney,’’ said the judge: 
‘the boy seems to have more than 
ordinary intelligence.’’ — American 
Youth. 


WouLD you not like to visit Miss 
Kate Greenaway, in her own home, 
and see where all the pictures of the 
pretty, quaint little folks in cunning 
dresses, cloaks and hats, were first 
made ? 

Miss Greenaway lives in Hamp- 
stead, England, in a picturesque home 
of red brick and tiling, with odd win- 
dows scattered all about. Upstairs 
is the large, cheery room, where she 
works early and late. 

Miss Greenaway is a plainly dressed 
little woman with dark hair and eyes. 
She has been making these pretty 
Kate Greenaway designs for ‘eleven 
years, and now go where we will in 
France, Germany, England or Amer- 
ica, we may find children dressed like 
her lovely pictures.— 7he Cup Bearer. 


A DEAR little boy, five years old, 
had passed rather a trying day. 
With the best of intentions he could 
not quiet his irrepressible spirits ; he 
could not remember to mind; and 
had received severe reprimand. That 
night, when he ended his prayers 
with the usual petition ‘‘and make 
»me a good little boy,’’ he rose sud- 
denly from his knees, looked up into 
his aunt’s face and made this innocent 
remark: ‘‘Isn’t it funny, Aunty? 
God can do everything else, but he 
can’t make me a good boy.’’—7he 
Tribune. 


WHERE there’s a will there’s away ; 
but where there are a great many 
wills, there’s no way. 


THE BEST | 


Remedy for colds, coughs, and the 
common disorders of the throat and 
lungs, Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is uni- 
versally recommended by the profes- 
sion. It breaks up the phlegm, 
soothes inflammation, allays painful 
symptoms, and induces repose. In 
bronchitis and pneumonia, it affords 
speedy relief, and is unrivaled as a 
prompt and effective 


Emergency Medicine 


in croup, sore throat, and the sudden 
pulmonary diseases to which young 
children are so liable. 

‘“*Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral has hada 
wonderful effect in curing my brother’s 
children of a severe and dangerous cold. 
It was truly astonishing how speedily 
they found relief, and were cured, after 
taking this preparation. ’’—Miss Annette 
N. Moen, Fountain, Minn. 


mediately made off. The monkey 
had probably been taught to steal 
such articles, and if he had not been 
discovered the innocent chambermaid 
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Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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“Whith books are ascribed to Solomon? 
Did the Israelites care much about the 
strict knowledge of the author of their 
sacred writings? (Toy, p. 38.) 

As to the /’roverds, there is certainly some 
foundation for the suggestion that Solomon 
may have spoken or collected many prov- 
erbs, although in the book 
authors are named besides him. Read care- 
fully B. f. L., Il. p. 78 to 82 and 231 to 233. 
How does the book /cc/csias/es betray 
that Solomon cannot have written it? What 
different suggestions have been made about 
the meaning of the Sovg of Songs? Why 
is it plain that Solomon, cannot have been 
its author? And whydoes@his same obser- 
vation annihilate thé so-called allegorical 
explanation ? “Happily we do not feel the 
necessity of canonizing every word in the 
Bible, but even by the most natural under- 
standing of this poem the sacred element in 
it is not looked for in vain. (Read B. F. L., 
II. p. 233 to 236.) 


itself other 


FOR THE YOUNGER CLASSES. 


Solomon has been highly praised for his 
wisdom and for his building of the beauti- 
ful temple of Jahweh. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” | 


STOP THIEF. 

Dyspepsia is stealing the roses from many 
ladies’ cheeks, and making many men's 
faces blanch. 


willarrest the rascal, 
and restere health, 
vigor and color; they 
will cure Sick Headache, acting like 
a charm on the Stomach, Liver and 
Kidneys- Price cents a box. 


Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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One Hundred Thousand Copies Sol. 


LIVE QUESTIONS. 


Including Our Penal Machinery and Its Victims. 


By JUDGE ALTGELD. 


The questions treated in this book are not onl; 
questions of the day—pressing for solution—bu 
many of them vitally. affect the welfare and hay 
piness of mankind, and can only be intelliyentl: 
settled by a thorough investigation and wide dis, 


Third Year of The Six Years’ Course.—History of the Religion of Israel. 
= 
Ehe Sundav-Sechaol. 


HISTORY OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL. 


Seventh Lesson. 


The Books aséribed to Solomon. 


According to 1 Kings 3: 4 to 15, God said 
to him in a dream, ‘‘ Ask what I shall give 
thee,’’ on which Solomon answered: ‘‘ Give 
mean understanding heart,’’ and received 
more than he asked, for he got riches and 
honor besides. This is the dream of every 
youth. God asks every one, ‘‘ What shall 
[ give thee?’’ and our life will always re- 


veal what the desires of our youth have 


auswered : nearly every one receives what 
he most fervently wishes to receive. 
like can 
dream of nothing higher and better than 


wisdom. 


Happy he who this dreamer 


Proverbs 4:5 tog.) 

Asa proof of Solomon's wisdom his first 
judgment is mentioned (1 Kings 3:16 to 28.) 

But the luxury with which he spent the 
people’s money was not wise. (1 Kings Io: 
I4 to 23. 

And is it pious to build such an expensive 
temple? Tell them what we know of the 
temple, its different departments and its 
main furniture. (Knappert pp. 90 to9g3. 1 
Most times the purpose of such 
luxury in church building is the honor of 
man more than the honor of God. 
God in our hearts and homes is better than 
this showy church piety. 


Kings 6. ) 


Love of 
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“The Coming Climax in the 
Destinies of America,” by 
Lester C. Hubbard. Ina re- 
cent number, the “Review of 
Reviews” says: “Mr. Lester 
C. Hubbard is a writer who 
has given much attention to 
strikes and labor troubles, and 
whose new book is in the in- 
terests of the People’s party. 
It isa powerful arraignment 
of the growth of corporations 
and plutocracy in American 
life and politics, with an out- 
line of the remedies which 
Mr. Hubbard would regard as 
conservative in the true sense 


of that word. He defends 
governmental banking, land 
taxation, State operation of 


coal and oil lands, State oper- 
ation of transit systems, and 
other refornis, which are con- 
ceived and stated in a spirit of 
earnest concern for the public 
welfare.” 480 pages, cloth 
$1.50; paper 50 cents. 
CuHarves H. Kerr & Co., Publisherg, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKE. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for go 
cents. 


“A truly nobie m, tising at the last into a 
passion of trust and worshi 


thatis as refresh 
a breath of mountain air.’’—john W. be fn 
The lndex, 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


“A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid $i 10 
Holiday binding, whiteamdgold - - - I3§ 
‘‘ A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.”—Ziizadeth . 
Boynton Harbert. 


cussion.—[Preface. 
New edition, large type, good paper, and 
neat binding. Paper, 35c.; cloth, extra, 75c. 


The Humboldt Publishing Co., 
19 ASTO™ TLACK, NEW YORE. 


AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical Ink 


E Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. Monroe 
Eraser Mf’g Co., X 401 La Crosse, Wis. | 
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LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


The Royalty of Service. 


A sermon by Rey. F. lL. Hosmer, Secretary of the 
Western Unitarian Conference. Handsomely printed 
with white hand-made cover, uniform with *‘ Blessed 
be Drudgery.”’ Mailed for 10 cents. 12 copies far $1.00. 


CHARLES H, KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, — a 
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The Genius of Galilee. An his- 
torical novel. By Anson Uriel Han- 
cock. 12mo0, 507 pages, cloth, $1.50, 
paper, 50 cents. 

A companion piece for Wallace's “Ben Hur” 
is Hancock’s “Genius of Galilee.” In these 
two books are set forth the two points of view 
from which the forces of opposing thought 
are approaching Christianity—the one accept 
ing the letter of Scripture, the other reducing 
the whole story to a basis of pure naturalism, 
around which during the first century and a 
half of our era there gathered a mass of legend 


and Alexandrian  speculation.—Pittsburg 
Temes. 


Written by a broad-minded, liberal thinker, 
who though profoundly religious (in the true 
acceptation of the word) is not blind to the 
facts which recent research and scientific dis- 
coveries have disclosed... The book as a 
story is very interesting, and will be read with 
delight by thousands. Not the least of its 
value, however, lies in the fact that it touches 
on the life of Jesus from the view entertained 
bY representatives of the “New Theology.”— 
The Arena® 


The Unending Genesis; or, Cre- 
ation Ever Present. By H. M. Sim- 
mons. Contents: The Old Genesis 
Story; The Firmament of Space, 
Worlds Rounded and Rolling, Worlds 
Warmed, “ Let there be Light,” Com- 
pounds and Crystals, Sea and Land, 
The Air Firmament, Plant Creation, 
Animal Creation, The Mental Domin- 
ion, Moral and Spiritual Creations. 
Paper, square _— Ill pages. 25 
cents. \ | aa 

Here the story of the creation is told in a 
reverential, loving spirit, showing so ar 
how evolution has been going on for hundreds 
of centuries, and must still go on, and proving 
also how one over-ruling power works through 
all, with a perfect and beautiful mathematical 
precision. Far from decreasing our reverence 
for truth and beauty, it only increases tenfold 
our love for it. The story is told so simply 
and plainly, that any mother could use it and 
make it intelligible to little children. Poor 
little innocents! how their brains must reel 
over the effort to take in literally the old Bible 
story, and there are Liberals who object to 
teaching it to them as fairy lore. To such 
this book will prove a blessing, and besides 
teaching how this creation is unending, it will 
be likely to awaken in a child’s mind a desire 
for further knowledge of the natural sciences— 
a taste most desirable to cultivate—Mrs, L. 
#, Furness, in Unity. 


The Faith of Faiths and its 
F oundations.—| Former title, “Show 
us the Father.” \Contents: The Change 
of Front of the Universe, Minot J. Sav- 
age; The Fullness of God, Samuel R. 
Calthrop; The Unity of God, Henry 
M. Simmons; The Revelations of God, 
John W. Chadwick; The Faith of Eth- 
ics, William C. Gannett; Religion from 
the Near End, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 
Paper 16mo. 170 pages, 50 cents. 


A volume of very brilliant discourses from 
prominent Western and Kastern Unitarians. 
It is heatly printed and will be read with in- 


terest for its literary attractions.—/he Untver 
salist. 


There is a unity of purpose and thought 
running through these papers, which is to 
demonstrate the being, unity and fullness ot 
God. As the names they bear indicate, each 
of these papers is a masterpiece of cloquent 
writing.— Christian at Work. 

Interesting for the free thought and fervor 
which brighten and warm. its *pages.—7%e 
inqurer, London. 


An excellant summary ofthe best and 
most characteristic thought ofourage, ....a 
striking and significant illustration of what the 
New Faith tends to produce,—its fearlessness, 
its utter sinc¢rity, the absence of all special 
pleading, its poetry its eloquence, its zeal and 
ove for humanity.—Chrisitan Register. 


The Evolution of Immortality.— 
Suggestions of an individual immor- 
tality based upon our organic and life 
history. By C. T. Stockwell. Third 
edition, with appendix. Cloth, 12mo, 
104 pages, 60 cents. 


With a very few exceptions, not injurious to 
his argument, we have read with great pleas- 
ure and profit this singularly attractive essay. 
—Unitarian Review. 

One of the most suggestive and best devel. 
oped essays On personal immortality which 
later years have produced.—-Literary World 


Any book advertised by us will be sent prepaid by mais 
or express on receipt of price. For $5.00 cash with 
order, we will send books to the amount of $5.00 at 
advertised prices, and Unity one year free; this offer 
applying both to renewals and new subscriptions. 

Address . 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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SCIENCE. 


(Weekly.) - - - $3.50 per year. 
TENTH YEAR. 

More than Nine Hundred of the leading 
Scientific Men and Women of America and 
Europe have agreed to contribute to Science 
during the coming year; and, as others are 
constantly joining in this move to make the 
paper more valuable than ever; it cannot 
be long before there will be a body of Two 
Thousand competent users of this Weekly 
Medium of Scientific Discussion. 


Send 50cts. (in Stamps, if more conven- 
ient,) for two months trial subscription. 


The Labrador Goast. 


A Journal of Two Summer Cruises to That 
Region. 


With notes on its Early Discovery, on the 
Eskimo, on its Physical Geography, Geology 
and Natural History, together with a Bibli- 
ography of Works, Articles, and Charts re- 
lating to the Civil and Natural History of 
the Labrador Peninsula. 


By ALPHEUS SPRING PACKARD, M.D., Ph.D. 


Price postpaid, $3.50. 


a6és and Peoples. 


By DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D. 


It is 
written with great clearness, so that any- 


‘‘This volume is most stimulating. 


body can understand, and while in some 
ways, perforce, superficial, grasps very well 
the complete field of humanity.’’— 7he New 
York Times. 


Price postpaid, $1.75. 


The American Kate. 


By DANIEL G. BRINTON, M.D. 


‘The work w 1l be of genuine value to all 
who wish to know the substance of what 
has been found out about the indigenous 
Amervicans.’’— Nature. 


Price postpaid, $2.00. 


N. D.C. HODGES, 


874 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


The renewed interest in the 
writings of the poet Whittier 
makes especially timely a lit- 
tle book of “Outline Studies 
in Holmes, Bryant and Whit- 
tier’ by W. C. Gannett, a 
new edition of which has just 
been published. The princi- 
pal poems of the three poets 
are Classified in this pamph- 
let, but the outlines and sug- 
gestions for reading, conver- 
sation and study are particu- 
larly full on the poet Whittier. 
Paper, 32 pages, ten cents. 


CuHarRLes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to work industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 


without ex 


HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 
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We cannot explain howa 
fhan gains a pound a day by 
taking an ounce a day of 
Scotts Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—it happens sometimes. 

It is food that he can di- 
gest; we understand that. 
But it must be more than 
food to give more than the 
whole of itself. 

He has been losing flesh 
because he did not get from 
his food the fat he needed. 
Scott's Emulsion sets his 
machinery working again. 

Shall we send you a book. 
ON CAREFUL LIVING? Free, 


Scott & Bowna, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott's Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $x. 
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“Practical Piety.” A little 


volume of four sermons by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones_- on 
“The Economies of Religion,” 
“Bread versus Ideas,” “Pres- 
ent Sanctities,” “The Claims 
of the Children. A Califor- 
nia newspaper, commenting 
on this book, says: “The 
author’s views on the relations 
of religion to modern condi- 
tions and every day needs, ap- 
peal to the average lay mind 
as remarkably _ sensible.” 
Cloth, thirty cents, paper, 
ten cents. 


Cuarces H. Keer & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FREE. 


Our large 24.page 
Catalogue, profuse. 
ly illustrated, full 
of information on 
the proper construc. 
tion of Pixnos and 
Urgans. Weshipon 
test trial, ask no 
cash in advance,sell 
§]| On instalments, give 

reater value for 

* the money thanany 
other manufacturer 
=Send for this book 


SS, BEETHOVEN ORGAN 66., 
WASHINGTON, K, J. 


ing in philosophy. 


First Steps 


Philosophy 


(Physical and Ethical) 


By WILLIAI1 PIACKINTIRE SALTER, 


duthor of “Ethical Religton.”’ 


This little book aims to answer in a thorough- 
oing and scientific way two fundamental inquiries, 
What is Matter? and What is Duty? Clear notions 
ou these points constitute, in the author’s judgment. 
indispensable preliminary steps to any sound think- 
What degree of success he at- 
tains his reade.s and critics must judge. He avoids 
technical language and puts his thoughts in simple 
and popular form. The book is not so much for 
philosophers as for ordinary men and women who 
are feeling their way to an intelligible and satisfac- 
tory view of the world, 


Cloth, 16mo, 156 pages, $1.00 postpaid. 


Charles H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


mse to yourself. Write and see. H. 


THis MACHINE FR 


inany home.Sentan 
without one cent in advance. 


fer more li 


Alvah Mfg. Co., Dpt. €136 Chicago, 
‘‘MENTION THIS PAPER.” 


EE 


arran- 
the best sewing machine ever made 
Our terms, conditions and everything 
| any other house 
ever offerea. For full particulars, etc, 
cut this advt. out and sendtous om. SG 


take the sole agen 


in town or country. You 
make $700 in three months, introducing i 
which it will bring you a steady income, 


did ee for jous pg 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
for an 
article that is needed in evory 
home and indispensable in 


made easy Manufacturing 
Rubber Stamps. Send for 
Price List of Outfits, to 
J. F. W. Dorman & Co., 
217 East German Street, 
Baltimore, Md., U. 8. A. 


every office. AT SIGHT, 


can 
Spies 
en 
t person. Don’t lose @ 


AT ONCE 


d soon taken. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbu 


, Mass. 22 boys, Laboratories. 
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The Triumphs of Science. 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL will publish 
early this month a new popular work by 
Rev. H. N. Hutchinson, entitled ‘‘Extinct 
Monsters.’’ This book will be illustrated 
by Mr. J. Smit, and contain twenty-four 
illustrations of antediluvian animals. The 
recent discoveries of Professors Marsh anc 
Cope, in this country, such as great sea 
serpents and armed Dinosaurs will for the 
first time be brought before the public in a 
series of restorations. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY, when asked what his 
long journey across the ice-fields of Green- 
land accomplished, paused for a moment, 
then said: ‘‘I have determined absolutely 
the northern extension of the northern 
Greenland ice cape. I am confident that 
the data and observations which I hold wil! 
prove to all geographers that I have deter- 
mined the northern extension of the main- 
land of Greenland. 


ELECTRICITY has invaded the field of toys. 
A compact set of apparatus for experiments 
in static electricity, including a Leyden 
jar, a generator, etc., is sold for $5. With 
this outfit and a small hand-book that ac- 
companies it, any intelligent boy can learn 
a good deal about the elements of electrical 
science, incidentally to amusing himself 
with the freaks of the mysterious fluid. 


PROFESSOR MASPERO reports the discovery 
of two gigantic figures of the god Ptah 
among the ruins of the temple of that name 
ou the site of Memphis. This is of pecu- 
liar interest, as no divine image of large 
size has been found hitherto, and the very 
existence of gods in the Egyptian temples 
has sometimes been denied. 


Nothing makes home so bright, comfortable and 
healthful as a ‘‘Garland’’ Stove or Range. 


THE SOUTH BY DAYLIGHT. 


A Special Half-Rate Excursion via the 
Illinois Centra], Oct. 25th. 


The Illinois Central will run on the above 
date from points on its lines in [Illinois and 
Wisconsin, a Special Excursion south for 
land seekers and others, around a loop of 
unsurpassed territory, viz.: from Northern 
starting points south via Memphis and 
Vicksburg to New Orleans, and return north 
via Jackson, Miss., and Jackson, Tenn. ; 
the trip from Memphis. to New Orleans to 
be made over the L., N.-O. & T. Ry. en- 
tirely by daylight, with several stops en 
route, during which excursionists will be 


‘| received with true southern hospitality and 


special facilities offered for investigating 
that region. Through tourist sleeping cars 
will run to New Orleans, running from 
Dubuque, through Illinois via Freeport, 
Mendota, La Salle, Bloomington and Cen 
tralia; excursionists via Chicago or other 
points not otherwise connecting with these 
through sleeping cars, to take them at Cen- 
trata. at 8:55 p. m., Oct. 25th. One fare for 
the round trip; but 75 cts. per day for a 
double berth in the sleeping car. For 
reservations, inclose $3.75, covering thie 

trip to New Orleans, and address Mr. J. IF. 
MERRY. Ass’t Gen’l Pass. Agent, I. C. 
R. R., Manchester, Ia. For an illustrated 
circular, giving full particulars, and for 
specific rates to points south on Oct. 25th, 
apply to vour home ticket agent, or address, 
F. B. Bowks, Gen’l Nor. Pass. Agent, I. C. 
R. R., 194 Clark St., Chicago. 
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HOUSEKEEPER’S EMERGENCY BUREAU, 


Under the auspices of the Columbian Associatio1! 
of Housekee , has removed to the U. S. Express 
building, 87 Washington st., room 415, hours from 9 
am.to4p. m. The object of the Burean is to provide 
housekeepers and others with reliable help by the 
hour, day, or week. 

MRS. LAVINIA HARGIS, Chairman. 
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“ PHE PALLS OF NIAGARA” 


is the title of a new book, beautifully printed 
and elegantly bound, containing some thirty 
different views of Niagara Falls reproduced 
from the finest instantaneous photographs, 
and accompanied by descriptive text from 
the pens of distinguished writers, extending 
from Father Hennepin down toCharles Dud- 
ley Warner and Sir Edwin Arnold. This 
sumptuous little volume will be sent to any 
address on receipt of the publishers’ price 
of fifty cents. A similar volume, -contain- 
ing twenty large plates with descriptive 
text, forming an admirable practical guide 
to the Falls, under the appropriate title of 
‘‘ How to See Niagara,’’ will be sent for the 
same price. Address, inclosing money 
order or postal note, Brentano’s, 204 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Reason? BEECHAM'S PILLS act like magic. 


ILE, HOLY LAND, 'ROUND THE WORLD; 

Excursion, leaves Oct. 26, ’'Round the World. 
Nov. 29, Jan: 3, Feb. 4, for Nile and Palestine. Send 
for *‘ Tourist Gazette.’”’ Ocean tickets. 


erick B. Knapp, $. B.(M.I.'T.) Principal. 
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